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JULLIEN IN THE STATES. | tion, and has been singing at the Castle Garden with her 
Teani lant -endeunite fromm: Rotw-Baitaiiaieis ita of Jul- | usual success. Of the fair artist; the same journal writes in 

lien’s benefit, and the first performance of the Pietro il Grande | the following manner :— 
Mdlle. Anna Zerr re-appeared last week, and sang two new 


Jullien’s benefit was a crammer, and no crammer | ig . Pry 
‘ | compositions : a melody, with variations by Proch, and the Ame- 
—vulgariter parlans. The theatre presented a novel and 


} 

: 2 | rican song, “ Old Folks at Home.” ‘The melody of Proch, which 
unique appearance. Every lady in the bgxes was pre- | serves as a theme for variations, is written in broad style, and, like 
sented with a copy of Jullien’s new American Quadrille, | most of the Gerthan songs, is infused with a sweet melancholy, 
which ‘was held in the hand fan-wise. By this arrangement extremely touching. It possesses another advantage for Malle. 
the better part of the audience were turned apparently into | Anna Zerr. There are here and there tones of the lower register, 
professionals, since each fair copy-holder resembled a cho- | which brought to light the abilities of the songstress in this respect. 


rister with music in Ker hand. Jullien himself appeared in | The variations were inimitably and perfeetly executed. Malle. 


the orchestra, and played his favourite instrument, the pic- | Zerr sang the Aemrican ballad with deep pathos. The rendering of 
this charming melody was irreproachable. 


selection. 


colo—Jullien performs on every instrument—with extraor- | 
dinary effect. 

The Pietro selection created a profound sensation. Of, 
Jullien’s benefit concert, of his piccolo playing, and the | 
selection from Pietro il Grande, The Musical World and Times | 
thus speaks :— 


Jullien’s benefit concert, which came off on Thursday last, was 
quite a spicy affair. Hach lady of the balcony was presented with 
a copy of “ Jullien’s American Quadrille,” as being the most po- 
pular of his compositions at the moment: (capital advertisers, by 
the way—the ladies.) Another novelty of this occasion was M. 
Jullien’s personal performance, npon the “ piccolo,” of the Night- 
ingale Waltz—tremendously successful, and immensely applauded. 

A very attractive performance of the evening were the arrange- 
ments from Pietro il Grande, an opera composed by Jullien for the 
London Royal Italian Opera. . If one can judge, in any measure, 
ofa great dramatic work by an orchestral arrangement. of it, we 
should suppose this opera decidedly an unique production. The 
author has very cleverly caught the peculiarities of Italian form: 
so much so, that one might easily suppose aim a veritable Italian 
writer, 
Creed, and the’ fugue which ensties—which shows that the author 
who produced such inimitable quadrilles and waltzes, has also 
mastered the sterner difficulties of musical composition. 2nd. 
The! mysterious march of conspirators to the Kremlin—which has 
all ‘the wild'character of the savage Muscovites of that period, and 
by its thythimical character, particularly, is calculated to produce a 
marked impression upon an audienee. 3rd. The Lamento, per-| 
formed on the hautboy by Lavigne; a touching composition, most 
ingeniously combined, afterward, with a mazurka. 4th. The 
Romanza performed by Keenig; quaint andtuneful. 5th. A Mus- 
covite Hymn, grand and quite original in its conception. We might 
say more of these elegant orchestral arrangements, but this may 
suffice to give some faint idea of the music of Pietro il Grande. 


} 








Madlle. Anna Zerr has recovered from her late indisposi- | 


Pieces deserving particular attention were lst, the Gree/: |: 


The Musical World and Times objects to Jallien’s pianos in 
the opening movement to the overture to Guillaume Tell. 
Did it escape the writer that the introductory movement was 
intended to typify the earliest indication of a storm? Hear 
the writer. 

The magnificent overture to William Tell was a novelty in Jul- 
lien’s entertainments. The general features of this admirable com- 
position were given satisfactorily ; but we must add that the intro- 
duction of the violoncelli was positively void of effect. There are 
ten violoncello performers in the orchestra, all able artists, espe- 
cially Mr. Lutgen, the soloist in this department, We cannot 
account for the weakness of this introduction, consisting of three 
distinct violoncello parts. In the immense hall of the Opera in 
Paris, the sounds of the violoncelli reach distinctly every part of 
the room ; how is it that it is not so at Castle Garden? We think 
that this must be attributed to the exaggerated piano of ‘the vio- 
loncelli; and if M. Jullien persist in this’ excessive softness, each 
part should be doubled, or trebled, if already doubled. When 
music gets to be so intensely refined that you cannot hear it (we 
may be singular), it seems to us nearly equivalent to no music 


at all. 


DEATH OF GEORGE ONSLOW. 
(From the Gazette Musicale de Paris.) 


Deartu has just struck this celebrated composer, who has 
made himself a brilliant reputation for instrumental music, 
and who has given to the theatre, works, whose merits alone 
would have sufficed to have conferred a reputation upon any 
other man. 

George Onslow was born at Clermont, in the Puy-de- 
Dame, the 27th of July, 1784. His father was the second 
son of a lord of the same name, and his mother,, whose 
maiden name was Bourdeilles, was descended from the Bran- 
tome family. He studied music only as an accessory, to. his 
education, Hullmandel, Dussek, and Cramer, gave him in- 
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Dsthatton Gh Oe pine, bull by a-etfinge! Phendtnetion 
young man destined to become a great composer, musical 
talent developed itself but slowly. He was, fora long time, 
insensible to the most sublime of the dramatic chefs d’euvre, 
and what neither Don Juan nor Zauberfléte could effect, the 
overture to Stratonice did, at one hearing. “In listening to 
this morceau,” he used to say, “1 experienced so violent an 
emotion, that I felt myself suddenly penetrated by sentiments 
which till that moment were quite unknown to me; to this 
day, even, the feeling at that moment is vivid in my mind. 
From that day I saw music in a different light. The veil 
that hid ‘its beauties from me was torn aside; it became the 
source of my greatest happiness, and ‘the faithful companion 
of my life.” 

George Onslow studied the violoncello for the purpose of 
taking a part in the quartetts and quintetts of Hadyn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, In the solitude of a country life, 
he became passionately fond of this kimd of music. He 
studied it assiduously, and this led him to seek the instructions 
of Reicha. “‘ Nevertheless (we read in the Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens, of M. Fetis,) he had reached his twenty- 
second year before he felt the desire to compose. A short 
time after this period, he determined to write his first quintett, 
taking for a model those by Mozart, which he preferred. It 
is easy to conceive that with a musieal education so imper- 
fect, and without having begun by composing less important 
werk, the task of writing a quintett must have been irksome 
and laborious in the extreme, and have cost him infinite pains 
and trouble; but the advantages of enjoying an independent 
fortune, and the quiet of an-existence which flowed peaceably, 
far from the turmoil of a great city, left M. Onslow all the 
leisure necessary to surmount the difficulties of a first compo- 
sition. It is to these causes that we must attribute the great 
number of works that he published in the space of about 
thirty years, notwithstanding the slowness inseparable to the 
composition of his first works. Living almost constantly at 
Clermont, or at a property he had a short distance from that 
town, in the midst of the mountains of Auvergne, he visited 
Paris but for a few months during the winter season.” 
This is not the moment to analyse, nor even to pass in review 
the rich series of instrumental works which has placed George 
Onslow almost.in the same rank with his illustrious progeni- 
tors, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. His compositions for 
the theatre were L’Alcade de la Vega, brought out at the 
Feydeau, in 1824; Le Colporteur, at the same theatre in 
1827 ; and, lastly, le Duc de Guise, which was not produced till 
ten years later. Of these three works, the best in a scenic 
point of view, is the second. Le Colporteur had as great a suc- 
cess in Germany, where it was produced under the title of Der 
Hausirer, as it had in France. 

In the month of November, 1842, George Onslow was 
elected a member of the Académie des Beaux Arts, where he 
succeeded the illustrious Cherubini. 

An accident that happened while out shooting, in 1829, 
nearly deprived him of life, and injured his sense of hearing, 
by a spent ball having lodged in one of his ears. 

At his last visit to Paris, in the middle of Jast summer, the 
health of George Onslow appeared breaking. He complained 
of a weakening of his faculties. Nevertheless, nothing ‘pro- 
claimed that his end was so near, ‘and his friends and con- 
fréres of the instivate counted securely on secing him agéin. 
But it was otherwise. George Onslow died, almost suddenly, 

after returning home from'a walk; he felt neither the grief nor 
the agony that often accompanies the last moments of Jife. 
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many and England, where his compositions 


Y ‘ s but we er- 
joy universal 


esteem. A stiperior artiste, a man equally honourable and 
amiable, he will be regretted by all who have known him ; for 
he never said an ill word of any one, and he merits, fully, 
that eulogy so rare, that excess of benevolence was the only 
thing with which he could be reproached. 





LEEDS, 
LONDON ORCHESTRAL UNION. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Tux visit of this far-famed company of artistes to Leeds on 
Monday last afforded a great treat to the lovers of good orchestral 
music. 

Such a band has not been heard here since Jullien’s last visit ; 
nothing could have been more successful than the performances 
of the Orchestral Union; nothing, we deeply regret to add, more 
unsuccessful @nd disheartening than the miserable attendance at 
the Music Hall, in which, on this occasion, there was truly a “ beg- 
garly account of‘empty benches.” Handel's familiar remark wnder 
such circumstances, “The music vill sound all the better,” was 
the only consolation we felt at the otherwise depressing fact of 
there being a “bad house.” Depend upon it the Orchestral Union 
have only topay Leeds another and an early visit to secure a “ full 
and fashionable attendance ;” for the fame of their excellence has 
already been spread in the town by the few persons who had the 
pene and privilege to listen to their splendid performances 
last Monday. 

There seems to be but little doubt that the chief cause of the thin 
attendance was the fact that the title of the “Orchestral Union ” 
has been but recently adopted by a society of local musicians, with 
whom the talented London artistes have unfortunately been con- 
founded. ‘The local society gave a concert only a week previous, 
the “ big posters "’ on the walls containing the same-announcement 
in the same large new letter, “ Ogcnestrat Union, Monpaxy,” &c, 
so that the good people of Leeds, who will not take the trouble 
to look beneath the surface in matters musical, could not tell 
“which was which.” 

The joke, or rather the no joke, of the business is, that the Secre- 
tary of the local “ Union ” was entrusted by the worthy Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Union with the pre-arrangements fot last 
Monday’s ‘concert! He was “suddenly called out of town” last 
Monday, and consequently “ not able to be present ” and give an 
account of his stewardship. 

The principal performers in the London Orchestral Union were 
Cooper (leader and solo violin), R. 8. Pratten (solo flute), Nichol- 
son, Maycock, Larkin, Webb, Hatton, Howell, Cusins, ‘&e:, with 
the energetic Alfred Mellon as conductor. 

The concert opened with Weber's ever fresh and beautiful 
overture to Oberon, which was given in so complete and effective a 
manner as at once to convince the audience that no ordinary band 
of executants was interpreting the favourite overture. The intro- 
ductory little horn solo gave Mr. C. Harper an opportunity of 
displaying his pure tone and expression to great advantage ; 
the lovely staccato passages for the flutes, clarionets, &c., were 
given with bewitching delicacy and precision. 

The Allegro con Picco brought out the fall strength Of the 
band with thrilling effect; the difficult violin passages being 
given with remarkable vigour and power. The tone and strength 
of the stringed portion of the bund—more particularly ‘the vio- 
lins—excited the greatest admiration from the musicians, and 
amateurs present; in no single instance during the evening do 
we remember the brass overpowering the few, but good, true, 
and powerful strings. 

After the overture to Oberon, Mr. T. Harper gave his : t 
solo, “The Soldier tired.” His execution and tone were alike 
irreproachable, and he was greeted with thunders ‘of ‘applause. 
Mr. Cusins well played—on a wretched pianoforte—the March and 
Finale from Weber’s'Concert-Sttick, the First Part termintited 
with a spirited rendering of Mr, Mellon’s clever overture, Mar- 
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The Second Part was entirely devoted to the immortal Mendel- 
sohn’s music; and a glotious Mendelssohnian feast it was. First 
came the lovely symphony in A major, written during, and after, 
the composer’s visit to Italy, and embodying the impressions of a 
brief stay in that glorious land—the gardeu of poesy—produced 
on his sensitive and impassioned mind. 

loggsier gage | we were only favoured with two portions of this 
great work,—the Andante con Moto and the Salterello Presto. 
Nothing could be more L sitar than the style in which these two 
movements were executed by the “ Union Orchestra ;” verily “ forty 
payed like one.” 

he plaintive and expressive melody in the Andante in E minor, 
which is given out by the clarionets and bassoons, accompanied 
by a moving figure for the basses—staccato—was played with 
éxtreme delicacy, and not taken, as is ofteu the case, too slowly. 
The noble spirited Finale, “ Presto Salterello” in the ‘‘ Neapolitan 
Tarentclla” style, was giyen with unerting force and decision, 
elicting at its conclusion the warmest plaudits. 

After a pretty song, “The Charmer,” prettily sung by Mrs. 
Aletander Newton—whom, ‘in couttesy to the fair sex, we should 
havé named at the outset, especially as she was the only vocalist— 
Mr. TI. C. Cooper gave decidedly the finest performance of Men- 
Uelssohti’s splendid violin concerto we have ever listened to. It 
Was n tuasterly specimen of the highest order of violinism—the 
gréat difficulties, and, wé may add, the marvellous beauties of the 
work, were eacti atid all inmost successfully developed by Mr. 
Cooper, ‘iti a tiannet which secured for him the enthusiastic 
applause of every person in the room, 

Aftcr this, we had, to close the Second Part (the concert was 
divided into three Parts), a charming performance of the Scherzo, 
and Wedding March, from the incidental music to the Midsum- 
met Night’s Drem, 

The third part opencd with a grand operatic fantasia from 
Guillaume Tell, ‘in which the solos were finely played by Mr. 
Nicholson (oboe), Mr. Larkin (bassoon), Mr. C. Harper (horn), 
Mr: Horton (trombone), and Mr. ‘I’. Harper (cornet). 

‘This was followed by a new ballad ‘The Memory of Thee,” sung 
by Mrs. Alexander Newton and encored ;—a flute fantasia, com- 

sed and performed by Mr. R.S. Pratten, on his newly perfected 
flate—the sparkling overture of Auber’s “ Le Domiuo Noir”—and 
last, and a fitting finale, a spirited and irresistible performance of 
“The Orchestral Union Gallop.” 

Thus terminated one of the best concerts we ever had in 
Leeds. «And that the London Orchestral: Union may soon ‘again 
visit us; and be better rewarded for their great talents, is the 
sincere wish of all who were present at their admirable performance 
last Monday. 2 nt viaixay on Seed” 

WEST RIDING SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS AND 
ORCHESTRAL UNION. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The first campaign of this society commenced at Leeds, last 
Monday week, and terminated at Wakefield, on ‘Thursday, the 7th 
inst. ‘er. and Mrs. Weiss were engaged as vocalists for each con- 
cert. The performance at Leeds consisted of the Hlijah, an ac- 
eount of which appeared in our last impression. On ‘luesday, the 

y gave a concert of secular music, at Pudsey, near Leeds, 
Tested @ of at Bradford, as first announced. The: attendance was so 
, that, the leaders of the party contemplated postponing, the 
ormance sine die. Madame Weiss was rapturously encored in 
Weber's scena, “Softly Sighs,” and Mr. Weiss was very effective 
in “O; Ruddier than the Chetry.” The band performances appeared 
to give tniich satisfaction to the small audience, who warmly ap 
plauded and encouraged their efforts. On Wedaesday, the whole 
party proceeded to Huddersfield to give the Elijah, according to an- 
néuncement, but at the time of commencing the pefformance, the 
attendance, was so distresaingly small, that it was determined not to 

ive apy concert at all, but to return the money to the few who had 
a the “ Union ® with their company. On Thursday, the 
¢ampaign ended with 4 very respectable performance, before a 
very respectable audienee of about one hundred persons, at Wake- 


field, and thus terminated the first disastrous tour of the “ West 
Riding Society of Musicians and Orchestral Union.” The Con- 





ductor of the whole of the concerts was Mr. Barton, of Leeds, 
the Leader, Mr. Haddock, and the Honorary Secretary, Mr. T. 
Womack, 


MADAME SONTAG AND THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

“1, When Mr. Ullman first called at the office of the Musical 
World and Times, he announced himself as a man of the utmost 
frankness. Said he, with his hat in one hand, and the other laid 
Gaprecatingly on his breast, ‘I always speak right out. I conceal 
nothing. Iam perfectly frank, as you see.’ Those who know 
Mr. Ullman will be able to appreciate the richness of such a per- 
formance. Mr. Ullman began to speak ‘right out.’ He said 
that he had been informed that Mr. Willis had more influence 
(musically) with the city papers than anybody else, and that Mr. 
Dyer had more influence with the country papers than anybody 
else; adding, ‘you see, I speak right out—-I always speak right out.’ 
Mr. Ullman’s announcement of our unbounded and unequalled 
influence with the Press, although very astounding, was so agree- 
able withal, we regretted that it did not come from a more reliable 
source. But Mr. Ullman did not give us an opportunity to revel 
in the enjoyment of our newly discovered and enviable. position— 
he kept speaking “right out.” He wished Mr. Willis to translate 
an article (favourable to Sontag) from the German, and. get the 
translation published in the Ziibune—through his unbounded 
influence, of course. Mr. Willis promptly declined; saying, he 
had no influence, in such matters, with that journal. Still, Mr. 
Ullman kept spesking. “ right out.” He wished, in his managerial 
talent, to transcend Barnum. He wanted the active aid of the 
whole country press, and that, he had been assured, Mr. Dyer could 
secure for him; adding, ‘ you see, I speak right ow.’ Mr. D. 
said he couldn’t do any such thing. Mr. Ullman retired. He 
returned, however, day after day, and (as he constantly assured us) 
kept speaking “right out.” Mr. Zundell‘also many times, 
and urged us to do all we could for Madame Sontag, assuring us that 
she was a most amiable and admirable lady, as well as a superior 





artist. Mr. Lowell Mason (who was then in Europe) urged the 
same. We did all we could for Madame Sontag prior to her first 
concert. The first two criticisms after she appeared, we now 


reprint, that the public may judge of their tone and truthfulness 
for themselves—they being the same that Mr. Dyer refers to in 
his letter to the Daily Times :—~ 

“(From the Musical World and Times, of Oct. 2, 1852.) 


ments of it. One of these is, bringing her head slightly 
and down, with her clear eyes intently fixed on the audience, when 
she has a difficult to perform ; (a peculiarity, by the way, 
of Jenny Lind.) ‘This position seems to assist in the concentra- 
tion of ull the vocal and mental powers, Another paqeey 
the quick little movement of the muscles of the throat, by which 
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very pure and sweet voice, is, even then, distinguishable.” 
‘(From the Musical World and Times, of Oct. 9, 1852.) 


“ Madame Sontag continues to draw crowded audiences. We 
have heard her once or twice, since our last issue, at a greater 
distance from the stage than before ; and we have quite come to 
the conclusion that the accomplished songstress must sing louder, 
Her more 
delicate embellishments are not heard by a large proportion of 
all: the move- 
ment of her head is seen, and the highest and the lowest tones of 
her swift anpeggio and other passages are caught, but the interme- 
diate tones are positively inaudible; people bend forward, and 


if she expects to maintain her hold upon the audience. 


the auditory who sit in the remoter part of the 


turn their heads sideward, and listen eagerly, but lose the 
sound. Now the patience of any audience will become weary, at 
last, of this, and the attendance will fall off, after the first curiosity 
is satisfied. Another stricture, (after all the sincere praise of last 
week,) which we are moved to make, is the lack of interest in the 
programmes. Will not Madame Sontag soon give us something 
new, or something, at least, which is not so hackneyed as the ever 
be-sung and be-laboured conventional arias of the Italian operas ? 
The public can now bear (we rejoice to say) an habitual piece or 
two of truly classic quality ; while the appreciating but influential 
minority, who care quite as much, and more, about what music is 
sting, as how it is sung, cannot bear a continuous repetition of an 
old and uninteresting repertoire. It was truly refreshing, the other 
evening, to hear the sound and healthy and inspiring strain of 
‘With verdure clad,’ after the common-places (exquisitely 
rendered as they are) which had preceded.” 

“Count Rossi was exceedingly displeased with these criticisms, 
and remarked to a mutual friend, that The Musical World and 
Times was evidently unfriendly—that i was entirely unnecessary 
to mention adverse points, as there was enough else to write about.” 


“9. A gentleman connected with the Daily Times informed us, |* 


on Tuesday last, that he heard, some time since, that Mr. Ullman 
had said that he (the gentleman) had thus ‘borrowed’ money of 
him (Ullman) to the amount of 250 dollars. This is mentioned to 
prove that Mr. Ullman has been in the habit of making such 
statements. 

“MapAME SonrTa«aG. 


“ 3. It is disagreeable to be compelled to contradict a lady, even 
indirectly. But Madame Sontag has caused to be published two 
ecards, which are designed to make the public believe that she and 
Mr. Ullman are the best of friends—that she is perfectly satisfied 
with his conduct as her agent—and that what has been said in regard 
to her not having made anything, or. but very little, during her 
sojourn.in this country, is a sheer fabrication on the part of the 
Musical World and Times, the object.of which must have been 
either to bring Mr. Ullman into discredit, or to insult the Press 
and herself. Now we wish to treat Madame Sontag with the 
utmost respect and kindness, but neither justice nor courtesy 
demands that we should permit these assertions to pass uncon- 
tradicted, inasmuch as they are made for the purpose of being 
used against us to our personal injury. We think, however, that 
Madame acted under advice (not to use a stronger term) when 
she permitted said cards to be published, and that she did not’ 

understand (from her, perhaps, imperfect knowledge of English) 
the full import of them. Therefore, we will say nothing further 
on this subject, until Madame Sontag shall deny the following :— 


she seems to choke off—as it were—the last note of a difficult 

cadenza, There is also, about the mouth, a very slight distortion, 

occasionally, which a little mars the otherwise beautiful repose of 
her features. Her quality of voice is sweet and musical—now 
and then, in the upper register, when great stress is put upon it, 
the tone seems slightly overlaid with silver—the delicate silver of 
47 years, we are forced to presume; but the basis of a naturally 





so far as we know them, and to state the names of our informants 
and witnesses—who, by the way, are Madame’s warm friends, 


“ More Lieut. 


“The following card from Mr. Helmsmuller clinches the state- 
ments made above, and casts the burden of this entire ‘‘bribery” 
business upon Mr. Ullman. 


“(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Dear Sir,—As Mr. Oliver Dyer, of the Musical World and Times, 
has used my name in a communication published in the Daily Times 
of this morning, I beg simply to state, that so far as Mr. Dyer 
reports my conversation with him, it is substantially correct; and 
the information I gave Mr. Dyer was obtained from the repeated 
statements of Mr. Ullman, who often assured me that he had paid 
such amounts, specifying the sums and persons to whom he had 
paid or lent such sums. I was employed by Mr. Ullman 
some eight months, during Madame Sontag’s engagements in New 
York and other cities, to attend particularly to advertising in the 
newspapers; and during all this time, I can truly say that no 
money was ever demanded of, or paid by me, to the Press, except 
for advertising, and for which I took the receipts of the cashiers 
of the various offices. And, during all my managements, for six 
years in the United States, of various artists and companies, this 

as been my universal experience. ‘The Press have demanded 
nothing but payment of their regular advertising bills. 
F, B. HELMSMULLER. 
September 7th, 1853. 





OUR CARPET-BAG. 


Tue performance of Robert le Diable, at the Grand Opera 
on Tuesday week, was not worthy the illustrious composer 
or the fame of the establishment. Gueymard, Depassio, and 
Mademoiselle Poinsot sustained the principal solos. The 
new ballet, lia et Mysis, goes prosperously ; but the Pari- 
sian public betrays impatience for Carolina Rosati. Roger 
reprised the character of Raoul, in the Huguenots, it seems, with 
no extraordinary success. The France Musicale says he lacks 
power ; and the Siecle insinuates that the part of the Huguenot 
Chief is beyond him, and that he is fitlier suited in the Edgar 
of the Lucia di Lammermuir. To what detriment, Messieurs 
the France Musicale and the Siecle—but put the Siecle first— 
seeing that the same affirmation precisely might have been 
made about Rvbini? Every man to’his’ specialty, gentle- 
men, or we should have no variety in singers and operas. 
All idea of bringing out Rossini's' Semiramide thas been aban- 
doned. Good! Rossini’s opera without a Semiramis or an 
Assur could hardly be expected to succeed, even though 
Madame Tedesco should personifyArsace—a worthy personi- 

fication, we have no doubt. The Barbiere is talked of as a 
replacement for Semiramide. The singers named are Madame 
Bosio, MM. Morelli, Roger, Obin, and Depassio. We cannot 
think that Morelli would make an overelively Figaro, but 
have a guess that Depassio would not be amiss in’ Basilio. 

But how about Doctor Bartolo? 

The general rehearsals of the opera of MM. de Planard 

and Cadaux, at the Opera Comique, commenced last week. 

This work was expected to be produced on Friday, Oct. 

the 14th. Adolph Adam’s Zorreador has been revived with 

success. An operetta, in one act, and with only two person- 





1st. That she has, for some time, been dissatisfied with her agent, 
Mr. Ullman, and that she has herself so declared. 2nd. That she 
herself has said that she has made but very httle (much less than 
the amount recently published) during her professional career in 
this country. 3rd. That she has said that shemade nothing during 
the last season at Castle Garden. If Madame Sontag denies the 
foregoing we shall be compelled, in'self-defence, to give the facts 


ages, is also in rehearsal at this théatre. It is from the pen 
of MM. Brunswick ‘and Beauplan, ‘and ‘the music is by 
Clapisson, the composer of La Perruche, the Code noir, and 
other works less known, The two solo parts will be sustained 
by Stefoy and Conderc.—The Stecle acquaints the public with 
a curious fact connected with the Opera Comique.. ‘'A 








special piano,’’ writes that singularly well informed. paper, 
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“we are assured, has been purchased by the administration, 
for the rehearsals of the new comic opera, by M. Meyerbeer, 
the ancient instrument of the theatre—which, up to the pre- 
sent moment, thoroughly satisfied MM. Halevy, Adolph 
Adam, and Ambroise Thomas—not appearing to be suffi- 
ciently solid for this important work.’’ M. Desnoyers, the 
writer in the Steele, adds, that ‘an old opera of Meyerbeer’s, 
entitled Semiramide, is ‘reported to be in rehearsal at the 
Theatre Lyrique; and that which confers probability on the 
report is, the purchase of a new piano, which is naturally 
supposed to be destined to the rehearsals of this other chef- 
@euvre.” 

H. Adam, brother of Adolph Adam, the composer, himself 
a painter of celebrity, died, this week, at the early age of 
forty-five. 





Foreign. 


Marszities.—The Grand Theatre has inaugurated its new 
year by Les Mousquetatires de la Reine, Halevy’s best comic 
opera, which always attracts a crowd. The events of this 
work—the re-entrée of Mdme. Charton Demeur, and the début 
of M. Dufréne, formerly attached to the Opera Comique,— 
presented an attraction too powerful not to draw the attention 
of dilettanti. _Mdme. Charton Demeur was received by an 
avalanche of flowers, and thunders of applause. Dufréne, 
who was unknown, had to contend against the recollection of 
Audran Puget, but he achieved a success, and was re-called. 
La Juive, Robert le Diable, La Reine de Chypre, and La Fa- 
vorita have also been performed. Mdmes. Lafon, Mirapelli 
and Bouché, who debuted in La Juive, were all successful. 

Franxrort.—M. Ferdinand Hiller has given a soirée here 
before a crowded audience. The programme consisted en- 
tirely of M. Hiller’s compositions, who interpreted them 
himself. Some of the morceaux, for instance, le Duetto 
Apassionnato, made a great impression ; others (instance, Les 
études rhythmigues) are distinguished by their originality. 
La Serénade is graceful, and reminds us of Mozart's style; and 
in a fantaisie on motives given by some of the audience, Hiller 
proved himself possessed of a rich and poetic imagination, 
and of a talent for execution which we were unprepared for. 
Two talented artists, MM. de Wolff and Siedentopf, assisted 
M. Hiller, and met with general approbation. 

DrespveEn, Oct. 9.—M. Benedict, the celebrated pianist and 
composer, has been here. He was chosen by Mdme. Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt to stand as godfather to her first-born, 
who has been named Otto Walter. The picture-gallery here 
is magnificent for its pictures, but the gallery is no better, if 
so good, as the National Gallery in London. The theatre is 
very large, very fine, and very dirty. There is a capital 
dramatic singer here, Mdile. Ney. She has been playing in 
the Huguenots with great success. Old Titschatzek is still a 
good actor and singer, but his voice is almost gone. He 
was the Raoul. In the Macon, he played the principal 
character. I like him better in comedy than in tragedy, he 
is more natural. All the rest of the ¢roupe are mediocre— 
oomne not even that.. The band (Krebs, conductor), is very 
good, 





Reviews of Music. 


“L’EsPERANCE ’’—Romance. “Le Recret”—Romance. By 


E.'pE Barry. Campbell; Ransford, and Co. 


Two brief _bagatelles, written elegantly and with much ex- 
pression. 


‘* L’Esperance” is the more showy and practicable 








of the two, but we prefer “Le Regret,” which is rime 4 
written con amore, and with a higher aim. The themes in bot 
— are characteristic and attractive; and, in short, their 
revity is their only fault. The composer is a lady, whose 
works have heretofore received praise at our pen. Madame, 
or Mademoiselle de Barry, betrays such undeniable feeling for 
composition, and possesses so much real talent, that we should 
counsel her, without hesitation, to go on; although, for the 
most part, we are decidedly opposed to the fair sex becoming 
composers. 





“THe RAcE AND Hunt Gator.” ‘ THE BELLE OF THE BALL 

Wattzes.”—By E. C. Toorre. D’Almaine and Co. 

The “Race and Hunt Galop” is sprightly and effective; but 
we should have liked it better had it not so strongly reminded us 
of the famous “ Post-Horn Galop.” It is a good galop, however, 
and lively. 

The “ Belle of the Ball Waltzes ” are rather pretty, but they 
do not vary sufficiently. ‘They are simple enough for’ a child to 
play. The frontispiece—a lady in ball costume—may be com- 
mended. 





“ BEWARE OF THE Gipstes ’—Sung by Miss Selina Collins— 
Words by CHartes Swain, Ese.—Musie by Greorer Simp- 
son. D’Almaine and Co. 

Written after the manner of Herbert Rodwell, whose manner is 
not copied with much felicity. The words are much better than 
the music, which is a in the extreme. , ‘There are, 
nevertheless, who would affect Mr. George Simpson's song, seein 
that the tune is merry and catching, and a chorus cependéd 
We affect it not, merry and chorussed though the song of the 
Gipsies be. 





“ ANDRE'S REQUEST TO WASHINGTON "—Words by N. P.: 
Writs, Esg.—Composed and dedicated to Sims Reeves, by 
GEORGE RussELu. Leader and Cock. 

More grave than pleasing, this song is yet not without merit, 
being conscientiously written, and would suit admirably a strong, 
stiff barytone, to display the sostenuto and portamento of the voice. 
Its monotony is its chief fault. 





“Say, My HEART, CAN THIS BE Love ?”—Ballad, written by 
Henry C. Watson.—Composed by W. VINCENT WALLACE. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


Here we have, indeed, a most charming ballad, of the pure, 
indigenous Wallace-Balfe breed—touching, tuneful, and terse. It 
opens, however, with a faint resemblance to “Say, wilt thou roam 
with me,” in Loder’s Robin Goodfellow, but is unlike it in every 
other respect. The versicles are neat, pointed, and harmonious, 
although the idea is as old as the plains. At a word, “Say, my 
heart, can this be love,” is an excellent song in all respects. 





“Tue Seasons or Lire ”—No. 2. Written by T. J. OUSELY 
Esq. Composed by James William Elliott. Addison and 
Hollier. 

There may be merit in this composition, but we cannot discover 
it. The tune is utterly common-place, and the couplets are mere 
prose. We trust Mr. Elliott may succeed better in his other 
seasons, for the present Season is out of all season; and that for 
his other Seasons he may have the good fortune to procure a better 

oet; or, that his present poet may feel a little more inspired.— 

Under which fortunes his Seasons may be rendered acceptable. 





“On! THAT WE WERE MAyina”—Song. Written by the Rev. 
C. Kryastey. Composed by Nannette. D’Almaine & Co: 


Before Nannette proceed further in the art of composing, we 
would strongly counsel her to learn the difference between © 
natural and B sharp—vide page 4, bars 5 and 9. We would also 
mildly take the liberty of informing Nannette, that the word 
“ quiet” is not monosyllabic, but contains two good syllables quite. 
[t. was the reverend poet, doubtless, who deluded the fair authoress 
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into this mistake. Wherefore did he not substitute “ calm” for 
“quiet?” Itwould have done as well. ‘The song has some pre- 
tensions ; the verses little or none. 


“Te Isis WaLtzes’—Composed by W. Borrow. Metzler & 
Co 


Not to borrow an old phrase of ours, this set of waltzes—five in 
number—of W. Borrow are neat and aptly written. he intro- 
duction ig an expressive bit of display, but very temperate in its 
exactions, and may be played at a look. ‘The waltzes themselves 
are plain to a fault, but tuneful and catching. The finale is as 
spirited as the introduction is expressive. Not to borrow another old 
phrase of ours, we recommend the “Isis Waltzes” of W. Borrow, 
which we would counsel our friends to purchase, not to borrow. 





“Tr I were A Voice”—Ballad. Poetry extracted by permission 
from “ Egeria and other Poems,” by CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
The Music composed by C. Bodnar. Addison & Hollier. 


C. Bodnér is a new composer—new at least to us—but he is 
evidently a practised hand. He has caught the spirit of the ad- 
mirable lyric of Charles Mackay and infused it into his notes, 
whereby the poet and the composer to a certain degree go hand- 
in-hand, and achieve a double and united triumph. The ballad is 
in three verses, and adapted to voices of moderate compass. “ If 
I were a Voice,”’ has our strong recommendation, 


Literary Review: 

1. “Tae Gymnastic Free Exercises” of P. H. Lane, arranged 

by H. Rorusrzm. Translated, with additions, by M. Rots, 
-D. London : Groombridge and Sons. 

2. “Tue Russtan Batu ;” published with a view to recommend 
its Introduction into England, for Hygienic and Curative Pur- 
poses. By M. Rotu, M.D. 

3. Movements orn Exercises,” according to Line’s System, for 
the due Development and Strengthening of the Human Body in 
Childhood and in Youth.. By M. Roru, M.D. 

4. “Tae Treatment sy Movements,” according to Line’s Sys- 
tem, for the Prevention and Cure of Diseases. For private or 

tuitous circulation. 
mong the many modes of alleviating suffering, correcting mal- 
formations, inducing healthy action of the secretories and excreto- 
ries, strengthening the muscular forces, and promoting general 
health, exercise has, from'time immemorial, held a foremost place— 
“ Better to toil in field for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught,” 
is a proposition as ancient as poetry, and so true that no one can 
dispute it. Nevertheless, exercise, like every other preventive, or 
remedial means, may be beneficial or detrimental, according to the 
judgment or discretion with which it is used. Modern science has 
in this, as in a thousand other instances, thrown a light which 
enhances the value of the principle laid down of old, that “ without 
exercise, health cannot be ;” and, in this country, Dr. Matthias 

Roth, a zealous and able physician, is the active promulgator of a 

systematised course of gymnastics, to which subject he has devoted 

e works entitled as above, besides giving his personal attendance 
to the application of the remedial measures therein explained. 

As the subject of the treatment of disease by “ movements” is 
but little understood by professional or non-professional men, we 
may be pardoned a few paragraphs, which mayvattract medical pro- 
fessors to its examination, and enable patients to avail themselves 
of a mode of treatment which appears, from its extended practice 
in Sweden, and an increasing application here, to be attended with 
remarkable efficacy. For the last thirty-eight years, there has 
been an institution at Stockholm, in which persons suffering from 
different chronic affections have been treated by movements, and, 
for the most part, cured. ‘This institution was established at the 
expense of the Swedish Government; and to it was attached Pro- 
fessor Ling, an eminent member of the Royal Swedish Academy. 
his gentleman introduced into the institution the movements now 
made use of there, and which bear his name as originator. 

These exercises differ from those generally used in our gymnastic 
and orthopcedic institutions, to which they have scarcely any resem- 
blance. ‘The treatment itself aims at an increase of the vital and 
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nervous power ; to relieve ene set of organs. of an undue proportion 
of blood, and restore the balance, by bringing it to others ; to de- 
velop the strength in one part and diminish it in another; in short, 
to remove congestions from internal organs, and ‘restore disordered 
muscular fibre to its-normal condition.’ The gymnastics'in ‘com- 
mon use, however beneficial in many cases, present neither the 
“ duplicated nor the passive movements,” as they ave called in this 
system, althongh the greatest results aud most curative power de. 
pend on the two latter classes, which fact is abundantly proved by 
the vivifying cffects and increased strength expcrienced by the 
patient himself. Without entering into the details of Ling's 
system, we may observe that it may effect an entire reformation in 
the orthopedic treatment hitherto followed. Diseases of the chest, 
which, under the form of consumption and asthma, destroy so large 
a proportion of the human family, are well known to receive but 
little benefit from medicines. The statistics of the Stockholm institu- 
tion certainly show that this dreadful malady is wonderfully wader 
control, and is, in many instances, radically cured by the mode of 
treatment here mentioned. ; 

Daily experience proves that the formation of the chest in con- 
sumptive people is, for the most. part, such as would predispose 
to the developinent of the disorder, The shoulders are rought 
forwards ; the anterior of the chest’ is, in consequence, ‘contracted 
and depressed, while the posterior surface is constantly found pro- 
minent and enlarged, and this mischief is brought abeut by the 
muscles not being in equal action over the whole aspect of the 
chest. It-is self-evident that this state cannot, be changed by. the 
internal administration.of medicine, the use of mineral waters, or 
change of air. By the duplicated movements here laid down, it is 
possible to strengthen such muscles; and, by the passive ones, to 
remove congestion of the blood, and by degrees restore the capa- 
city of the chest to 2 healthy standard; and the organs therein, 
particularly the lungs, to a condition in which they may perform 
normal functions. It may, perhaps, be objected to this assertiou— 
How is it, then, that common gymnastic exercises are found to be 
so often prejudicial to consumptive patients? We answer, gymnas- 
tics, as now usually practised, do not embrace either the dypli- 
cated or passive, movements, but solely active ones, which, b 
bringing into play the greater part of the muscles’of the who 
body, increase the circulation of the blood to an inordinate degree, 
and oblige the lungs to carry on respiration more frequently thab 
natural, and thus obviously tend to hurry on the disease. 

That class of diseases generally known as nervous debility, com- 
bined with disordered nutrition and irregular formation of blood, 
as they appear frequently in young females, under th: form of 
chlorosis, too much or too little periodical secretions, nervousness, 
spasins, bad digestion, &c., have been removed by this system of 
treatment; while medicines alone contribute very little to their 
cure. In curvatures and distortion of the spine, exercises have 
been prescribed as a remedy, and would, nu doubt, act beneficially, 
if applied locally and not generally.. By an anatomical knowledge 
of the diseased structure, a simple muscle, or set_of muscles, can 
be acted on as the case requires, and thus neutralise their antago- 
nistic effects on the spinal column. Dr. Roth’s mode of treatment 
by movements proinises relief to those subjects of spinal deviation, 
who have undergone the tortures of the counter-ifritaut system of 
issues, setons, moxas, &c. ‘The immediate results. of the: greater 
knowledge of this method of treatment would be a very. im- 
portant improvement of the gymnastic exercises , heretafore 
and now employed for the development of the healthy body. 
The discontinuance of various torturing methods, now practised in 
many orthopzedic institutions, in which the human body is treated 
as if it were a lifeless mass, and is subjected to undue Violence, 
unhealthy constraint, and unnecessary paif, may be reasonably ex- 
pected to be dispensed with ; and such surgical operations :as the 
cutting of tendons would be frequently abandoned as unnecessary. 

In calling the attention. of professional, as well as non-pro- 
fessional men, to this mode,ef treatment, as developed in the writ- 
ings of Dr. Roth, we hope to serve the progress of the noble science 
of the treatment and prevention of diseases. pr at 

We perceive that the author purposes to found a public institu- 
tion, where the theory and practice of this mode of treatment may 
be arrived at on a large scale, and where intelli rsons might 
be trained for the purpose of conducting these desirable measures 
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on an. apagomical and physiological basis. We hope that this great 
city, so wealthy end so prompt in its philanthropic institutions, 
will add to its many medical establishments one for the carrying 
out of this inexpensive and rational remedy for many of “ the ills 
that flesh is heir to.” — Advertiser. 


Dramatic. 

Fagncn Pisxys.—Sono THeatez.— Two and two” would 
really, seem to be the “ order of the day,” as regards public 
amusements, Her Majesty’s Theatre begat the Royal Italian 
Opera ;,the Old Philharmonic engendered the “ New” ditto; 
Vauxhall superinduced Cremorne, and no sooner had the 
“ French Plays, St. James's Theatre,” ended for the season, 
than this “counterfeit presentment” started up at the little Soho 
Theatre, Dean Street, where they are now beginning to make 
sensible advance in the publicestimation. The productions of 
the past week have met with marked success, and the appear- 
ance of Mons. Armand (from the Theatre des Varietés) may be 
considered the greatest hit of the season. This gentleman’s 
acting in the irresistibly humorous vaudeville Roland Murteux 
belongs to the highest order of broad comedy, while his imper- 
sonation of ‘*? homme le plus laid de la France,” in the four-act 
drama, entitled Roguelaurd must be ranked among the 
dramutic ‘specialités of the day. Mons. Emile Villot (the 
directeur) deserves great praise for his admirable performance 
of the “ Gascon officer” (in the same piece), whose rodomon- 
tades he delivered with a correctness of dialect, and a breadth 
of bumour highly astonishing. A young lady, named Jenny 
de la Briére, already bids fair to become a great favourite 
with her London audiences ; her graceful manner, agreeable 
presence, and charming voice having evidently made a most 
favourable impression. The pieces hitherto produced appear 
to have been carefully rehearsed, and haye gone off in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

Sapier's Wet1s.—On Saturday last, the revival of The 
Uidewnmer Night's Dream,—its first performance here— 
attracted the crowded and intelligent audience which a 
Shakspearian revival invariably does at this theatre. There 
are few or none of the author's plays which have undergone 
more singular mutilations than this comedy, or dramatic pas- 
toral, has done, in the many and vain endeavours that have 
been made, since the revival of the drama at the Restoration, 
to.give the play a status as an acting drama. It has been 
repeatedly hewn to pieces; whole characters and scenes 
omitted, that the remaining portions might be pieced together 
in some new and abortive combination, to have an ephemeral 
existence bestowed on it, not unlike that of the anomalous 
monster that Frankenstein’s art called into life. It is only 
within the last few years that the piece has been presented in 
anything like its original form. ‘The last of these attempts 
took place about five or six years ago, at the Princess's Theatre, 
when Mr. Maddox revived the comedy with Sir H. Bishop’s 
musie. The piece was excellently played, and splendidly 
appointed, but its success was doubtful. The endowment of 

Mendelssohn’s music, which it obtained about the same time, 
no deubt greatly enchanced its attraction, at Mrs, Fanny 
Kemble’s readings, at the St. James’s Theatre, last year. 
The splendid launch which Mr. Phelps has now given the 
piéce, will probably determine its position in the acted drama. 
The whole of Mr, Phelps’s resources, histrionic and scenic, 
have, of coyrse, been put into requisition. During the forest 
scenes, comprising three entire acts, the audience, as was the 
case at the Princess’s, are kept in comparative darkness, 


while the atage is flooded with a bright blue light, nor is the 


theatre allowed to resume its ordinary appearance even be- 
tween the acts,—a judicious regulation. The wood scenery 
has been designed with the greatest care, both as to beauty 
and variety, and, in order to facilitate the introduction of 


| Mendelssohn’s music, which is, a good deal of it, interlocu- 


tory, the scenes are occasionally shifted by a dioramic mo- 
tion. The introductory scene in the first act is a gorgeous 
specimen of Athenian architecture. Mr. Phelps’s personation 
of Bottom alittle disappointed usin the early scenes. The 
humour was made to consist too much in mere gesticylation, 
which, although a necessary, is yet a subordinate, trait in 
honest Bottom, who, like Dogberry, is an incarnation of the 
pompous and inflated self-love of a clown, to whom nature 
has denied the boon of a single idea, but who is as versatile 
in his folly, as other men in their wisdom, The latter scenes 
made amends. While relating his dream to his companions, 
his misgivings, (manifested by the restless. action of his hands 
aud his head), as to whether the long ears were really gone, 
was a touch equally original and true. The music and danc- 
ing all went off excellently well, except the chorus, which 
wanted more drilling. To judge, from tine number and temper 
of the audience, we are induced to hope and believe that, this 
revival will realise the usual harvest of fame and profit. 

Surrey.—Mr. Phelps, for twelve years single-handed in 
his attempt to restore Shakspeare’s text to the stage, has at 
length found an ally, or disciple, in his undertaking. The 
Surrey theatre has commenced its dramatic season with a 
similar attempt, which we are induced to hope will be attended 
with a similar result. Meantime, what are we to think of 
the literary. tastes of our progenitors, when, at the distance of 
nearly two centuries and a half from Shakspeare’s death, it 
has been found necessary to try him anew at the bar of public 
opinion, and, in contempt of all preeedeat and authority, to 
test the capacity of his plays for the stage 2 Whatever may be 
the result of the trial, it is pretty clear, that the altered and 
mutilated versions of his plays hitherto, for so. many ages, 
with the sanction of public opinion, permitted on the stage, 
will hen¢geforth he prohibited ; and that such as are found 
unfit for representation without the deseerating process, 
which has been from time to time inflicted on so many of 
them, will be quietly dismissed to the library of the student. 
The Tempest, with which Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd 
have commenced their season, is not one of Shakspeare’s 
plays, best suited to representation. Caliban is the most 
dramatic character in the work, and the scenes between the 
monster and his companions, Trinculo and Stephano, the main 
stay of the piece on the stage. Prospero is little else than a 
visionary, and Miranda, with all her filial and womanly 
grace and simplicity, not a very interesting personage to an 
audience. Miss Fanny Wallack (a debutante, we believe), 
has a beautiful voice and speaks with grace and self-posses- 
sion. Mr, Creswick did all that could be done for the con- 
templative Prospero; and Mr. Geo. Bennett is probably the 
best Caliban now on the stage. Trinculo, played by Mr. 
Widdicomb, is,well suited to this actor’s broad and grotesque 
humour. The well-known resources of the theatre in scenery 
and appointments, enabled the management, in this respect, to 
do ample justice to themselves and the piece. They will find 
a fertile field for theexercise of their new Shakspearian tacties, 
which, let us hope, will bring them as fair a harvest of fame 
and profit, as it has anquestionably produced to their enter- 
prising fellow-labourers at Sadlers’ Wells. 

Manionerte THearreE.—The Hungarian Band continue to 





attract, at this pretty little ga//e, which is crowded nightly by 
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admirers of good music, performed by this clever and com- 
pact company, under the able direction of Mr. Kalozdy, who 
has returned to his old post as conductor. The quadrilles, 
' polkas, mazurkas, and the various selections are executed 
with the same precision and artistic effect as the Hungarians 
were wont to do when they first appeared in London, and 
which gained for them the reputation they have since 
enjoyed. They will shortly make a musical tour in the pro- 
vinces, where, doubtless, they will become as popular as they 
are in the metropolis. To those who like good music well 
played, a visit to the Marionette Theatre will prove a treat, 
since the band need only be heard to be duly appreciated. 
Princrss’s Tneatre.—Mr. Charles Kean commenced 
his season on Monday evening, most auspiciously. A crowded 
audience assembled to greet him and his talented wife. Their 
last successful production, Sardanapalus was the opening 
piece, in which both these talented artists acted to the delight 
of their admirers, and received, throughout the evening, every 
demonstration of approval and satisfaction. On Tues- 
day, the popular play of the Rivals was produced for the 
first time unded the present management. We anticipated the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Kean in Julia, and her caro sposo in 
Faulkland, but we were disappointed, those parts being 
played by Miss Heath, who looked very interesting, and 
spoke the sentimental parts of the character with much 
pathos, and Mr. Cathcart, who, we must say, was not the 
beau ideal of Faulkland. The Sir Anthony Absolute of 
Mr, Addison deserves praise, as we.l as the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. Winstanley, who had much to contend against in the 
impression left on the minds of those who remembered Mrs, 
Glover in the part. Mr. Walter Lacy, as Captain Absolute, 
looked ‘‘a fine figure of a man,” as a coquettish young lady, 
who sat next tous, pertinently remarked; and what is equally 
in his favour, Mr. Walter Lacy played the part with much 
gentlemanly ease and quiet fun. In the scene with Mrs. 
Malaprop, he was excellent, and his way of reading Beverley’s 
letter to the ‘‘go-between,” was marked by a rogueish twinkle 
of the eye and an inward chuckle that pleased the audience 
mightily. TheSir Lucius O’Trigger of Mr. H. Mellon was 
a careful and meritorious performance. The veterans Harley 
and Meadows, in Acres and David, we need hardly inform our 
readers were everything that could be desired. Mrs. Walter 
Lacy’s Lucy, was the epitome of a cunning lady’s-maid ; her 
quaintness in the recapitulation of her gains from the various 
admirers of her fair mistress, brought down roars of laughter. 
Our readers will think perhaps we have quite forgotten the 
sentimental “Missin her Teens,” Lydia Languish; but they are 
mistaken, we have not, nor is it likely we shall, judging from 
the peculiar sensation we feel at this moment in writing about 
her. Yes, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, you have much to answer 
for! (Reader—Miss Carlotta Leclereq was the Lydia 
Languish.) Your pretty face, your pretty figure, your pretty 
mouth, your pretty eyes, your pretty dress, your pretty hat, 
(although it was remarked by the before-mentioned coquettish 
young lady, that ‘‘ the lining was too high-coloured for your 
eomplexion,”) your pretty—stop! stop! where “ the blazes” 
are we going to? Ifwe do not stop, we shall be thought 
absolutely stark, which we are not. Bref, we will not write 
another word about Lydia Languish, our readers know the 
excellence of Miss Carlotta Leclercq’s impersonation, and 
under circumstances, we think, will not require us to give our 
opinion of her interpretation of the character; and, now that 
we have come down to earth again, we can only add, that 
the rest of the characters were respectably filled, and that 





Miss Hastings was a very pretty ‘‘ maid,” (no a tee 
Carlotta, they are ‘“‘odious,”) Marco Spada, which fol- 
lowed, was as enthusiastically received, as,it_ deserved to be, 
and Mr. Palgrave Simpson is acknowledged to be, the best of 
the adapters of this popular drama. The Corsican Brothers, 
A Day after the Wedding, and A Roland for an Oliverj have 
been played during the week to fillhouses. We congratu- 
late Mr. and Mrs. Charles‘ Keati' on their ¢uecessfal ¢om- 
mencement of the season. ° The spirit and liberality evinced 
in the management of this theatre will be sure to meet its 
just reward. © é‘ 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA’ IN LIVERPOOL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Wuar we hope was erroneously styled the farewell appearance 
of Grisi and Mario, took place at the Philharmonic-hall on Tues- 
day evening, which was again filled to overflowing by a vast and 
enthusiastic auditory. As on the previous occasion, Mario’s en- 
chanting vocalism was the great event of the. evening, though all 
his performances were not ‘so perfect as at the previous concert, 
for in his first solo, the lovely aria, “Il mio tesoro,” from. 
Giovanni, his voice did not second his will; but, on being encored, 
he gaveall.the high notes in full purity and power, direct from the 
chest, while the more tender portions were sung with that inten- 
sity and delicacy of expression which he alone can infuse into. the 
immortal strains of Mozart. Nothing conld be finer, however, 
than the chaste and feeling mauner in which he sang a newsong 
by J. L. Hatton, “ Good-bye Sweetheart, good-bye,” one of the 
most genuine, hearty, English songs we heard for many a day, 
Though somewhat bothered at such words as “ chanticleer, 
Mario fully entered into the spirit of the song, and gave it with so 
much. heartiness and. chivalrous goer as to provoke a perfect 
Surore of applause and loud demands for its repetition, with which 
he complied, repeating it, with increased effect. Grisi sang in a 
duet from Zrnani. with Mario, anda trio from the same opera 
with Mario and Ciabatta. Her only solo was the well-known “ Qui 
la voce,” for so many years one of her most brilliant and effective 
performances. On the present occasion the ravagés which time 
has made on her once unequalled voice were more apparent than 
at the previous concert, and what was once apcomphiehed with 
unaffected ease, was on the present occasion marred by efforts un- 
usually forced. Still it was noticeable for brilliancy and artistic 
finish, and well merited the encore which loudly greeted its termi- 
nation. Madame Doria quite recovered her laurels at this concert. 
She sang a German song, by Goldberg, with exquisite taste, and, 
being encored, substituted “ The last Rose of Summer,” which she 
gave with a degree of refined sentiment welittle expected from her, 
and which gave evident pleasure to the audience. The choir were 
again honoured by two well-merited encores, and the band_ in- 
creased its reputation by the performance of the overtures to Der 
Freischutz and William Teil, the latter, in particular, was dashed 
off with great fire an precision . 

The Concert and MendelssohnFestival, to be given by the talent- 
ed corps of metropolitan instrumentalists, from the Philharmonic 
and Royal Italian Opera orchestras, and known as the Orchestral 
Union, takes place at the Philharmonic-hail on the 25th instant, 
when the performances of classical music are expected to surpass 
anything of the kind previously heard in this town. The only 
vocalist will be the well-known bravura singer, Mrs. Alexander 
Newton. 

At our Theatre Royal, an operatic corps, consisting of Miss 
Lousia Pyne, Miss Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. Borrani, and Mr. H.* 
Horncastle, commenced an engagement at. this establishment. on 
Monday ; butas the operas they have played, up to the, present 
time have been repeated here usque ad nauseum, their performances 
call for no particular mention. ‘To morrow (Friday), a new one- 
act opera, Love's Alarms, the music by Mr. E, F. Fitzwilliam, the 
libretto by Mr. Buckstone, will be played for the first time, on any 
stage. ; 
At our Amphitheate, Madame Celeste and Mr: B, Webster, now 
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thé leading stars, commenced an engagement on Monday, when the 
popular drama of The Green Bushes was enacted. This melo- 
drama. is so well known here that any account of its plot is un- 
necessary, Mr. Buckstone’ having quite familiarised it amongst us ; 
but it was long since Madame Celeste had appeared here, and we 
hailed with satisfaction a piece in which she appears to such ad- 
vantage. Math in The Green Bushes, is in fact one of Madame 
Celeste’s great characters, and her performance of it on Monday 
evening was most admirable, evincing a depth of emotion and 
power of delineating the feelings of the heart that is seldom sur- 
passed. In the third act, where she represents the J’rench Lady 
returned to Europe, she was equally successful, The other 
characters of the play also supported their parts very creditably, 
Mr. Baker, as Muster Grinnidge, and Mrs. Power, as Nelly 
O’Neil, showing especial humour in their respective parts. The 
petite comedy of The Flying Colours was afterwards presented, in 
which Madame Celeste appeared as Helen de Montereau (her 
original. character,) and Mr. Webster, as Captain Sans Souci, 
wherein to baffle their pursuers they assume each other’s characters, 
thus leading to many serious mistakes ; Madamé Celeste’s make-up 
was capital, the young guardsman to the life, whilst her acting 
of the part well maintained the character she had assumed. She 
was well received by a crowded house, and appears nightly in a 
series of plays in which her. histrionic. reputation) will be fully 
maintained. To night (Thursday) the Adelphi farce of the 
Camp at Chobham will be played, for the first time here, 
and to-morrow night the new melodrama of Genevieve will be 
introduced to the Liverpool public, 

Liverpool is now certainly the first of provincial towns in musical 
matters—at least as, regards halls and rooms,—for, in addi- 
tion to the Philharmonic Hall, Concert Hall, and the Royal 
Assembly Rooms, the theatres of the Collegiate and Mechanics’ 
Institutions, we have now open a new hall, in the centre of the 
town, called “ The Clayton Hall;’’ and on the 24th inst., a beauti- 
ful new Music Hall,in Bold Street, of which Mr. E. H. Hime is 
the “spirited lessee,” will be opened, the first concert in it being 
given by the English Glee and Madrigal Union,—Miss Birch, Miss 
k. Birch, Mr, Francis, Mr. Land, and Mr. Bodda. In addition to 
these, a new hall, suitable for concerts, is announced to be opened 
, during the winter, aud the St. George’s Hall is at last rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. 

In addition to these places of amusement, we have four theatres 
open nightly—a large Unitarian Chapel turned into a “ Colosseum,” 
—and hundreds of cheap singing rooms. . 

Our Societa Armonica gave their first concert, for the present 
season, at the Mechanics’ Institution, on Wednesday evening, be- 
fore a large audience. ‘The. benefit of that sterling actor and old 
favourite of the public, Mr. Basil Baker, takes place at the Amphi- 
theatre, next Wednesday, when Mr, C. Matthews, at considerable 
pecuniary loss and personal inconvenience, will appear in the 
admirable comedy of The Game of Speculation, and the farce of 
Little Toddlekins. Independent of the claims Mr. Baker has on the 
playgoers of this town, such attractions cannot fail in drawing a 
crowded house. 

Mr, H, Bolendo, the “ First of Clowns,” is also about to take a 
benefit, ashe intends residing in the metropolis ; and next Thurs- 
day a corps of local amateurs will play at the Park Theatre for the 
benefit of poor James Browne, who has been for ten months lying 
on a sick bed in New York. 

The _ following paragraphs, apropos of the greatest of tenors, 
which have appeared in our local journals this week, will doubtless 
interest thousands of his admirers. ‘“ At the Philharmonic con- 
cert, on the 4th inst., when Mario had concluded his last solo, the 
Mayor, happening to be in the private room, requested him to 
fayour the audience with Com’ é Gentil, and he instantly complied. 
“You must permit me, Mr. Mayor,” said Madame Grisi, “ to show 
my respect to you, by assisting in the chorus.” |The other anec- 
dote appeared in the Liverpool Times of this day. “The following 
incident, which has come under our notice, is so creditable to both 
parties concerned in it that we feel ourselves justified in giving it 
publicity :—After the Philharmonic Concert, on Monday night, 
Signor Mario presented Mr. J. L. Hatton with a valuable gold 
snuff-box, accompaning his gift with a few appropriate remarks, 


dal, a composer, and a pianist. As Tuesday was the anniversary 


ciously complimentary.” 


are to have one more and final opportunity of hearing these great 
artistes in Liverpool, Mrs. Scarisbrick (the late Miss Whitnall) 
having succeded in engaging them to appear at her annual concert, 
which takes place on the 31st instant.” aes 

J. HN. 


Liverpool, October 13, 1853. 
Original Correspondence. 


Tue Braprorp Festivau. Cuorvus. 
(To the Editor of the Musical’ World.) 


Sir,—I supposed that my statements, confirmed by the letters of 
Mr. Jennins and Mr. Denton, had proved conclusive with respect 





chorus singers to the Bradford Festival, and regret that you shoul 
have thought it necessary to insert a communication in reply, 
which, so far as it has any truth, does not shake our statements, 
but which digresses into irrelevant subjects for the sake of per- 
sonal insult, founded on false accusations and insinuations. 

As regards such of the facts as your correspondent, T, Womack, 
has the effrontery to dispute, Ihave merely to say that as it is only 
simple truth and justice we require, any impartial person ‘is at 
liberty to compare the statements with the facts, and we shall ‘be 
quite contented with the decision. Ht 

In the meantime, Sir, I feel no less surprise than regret that you’ 
should allow your pages to be sullied by personal allusions foreign 
to the subject, and which might be injurious to me if any eredenee 
were likely to be attached to a calumny signed “T. Womack, 
Hon. See., Leeds Choral Society.” 

I am; Sir, yours faithfully, 
WM: SPARK: 
Park-square, Leeds, Oct. 13. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Your correspondent; T. Womack, seems to think that he 
has ruffled my temper by the unwarrantable attack he was 
pleased to make upon the Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society. He 
is much ‘mistaken if he thinks that any attack of his can dis- 
turb my equanimity of temper ; I know the party too well. The 
object T had in view in my previous communication, was to bear 
out the authenticity of your report, in support of which I stated, 
that eighteen members of the Madrigal and Motet Society sang in 
the chorus at the Bradford Festival. He observes that I have 
admitted the truth of his statements. His intellect must be un- 
Pcommonly obtuse, for he allows but six singers to the Madrigal 
Society—there were seven sopranos, not one of whom were mem- 
bers of the Choral Society, but every one members of the Madrigal 
Society. Add to these the six who are admitted by him to belong: 
to the Madrigal Society, and you have bere | thirteen of the 
eighteen claimed ; the remaining five will probably be found to be 
the difference between twenty-one and twenty-six, an error which 
he acknowledges, Those portions of his statements which were 
true neéded no contradiction, consequently, received none; such 
portions as were false were contradicted—he does but repeat them. 
To such of your readers as may have already perceived that, the 
difficulty consists in the Madrigal Society claiming the names of 
some six singers, who were members of that mysterious body who 
sometimes are yclept “Choral Society” (“Choral Benevolent 
Fund,” “West Riding Society of Musicians,” and “ Orchestral 
Union,” under which latter titles they are now endeavouring to 
allure the public), it may be as well to inform them, that the 
parties in question were members of the Madrigal Society, previous 
to the establishment of the “Choral Humbug.” Your correspon- 


Societ 
nevertheless false. I cannot condescend to reciprocate personali- 
ties with T. Womack, and must decline bandying scurrility with 





so unscrupulous a correspondent. I cannot flatter the “sagacity”’ 
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highly complimentary to our gifted townsman, ‘both’as an’ indivi-’ 
of Mr. Hatton’s birth-day, the great tenor’s present was most judi- 


The same paper also contains the following:—-“ It seems that we~’ 


to the share which the Leeds Madrigal Society had in supplying 


dent's statement, that these six choralists are paid by the Madrigal . 
(though no discredit to the Society if it were true), is ~ 
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of your correspondent, when he commits himself to the sencloding 


paragraph of his last effusion. No doubt he did, and does st 
wish you and your readers, and the public in general, to believe 
that the “ Choral Society,” &c., &c., &c., are a society of musi- 
cians, and of the first order too; and it would be well for them if 
they could get the public to agree in that “opinion.” Unfortu- 
nately, public opinion runs in a contrary direction. 

The evident intention and object of your correspondent, T. 
Womack, in addressing you, was certainly not so much to set 
you and the public right on a matter which so little concerned 
them, as to obtain a channel through which to vent his abuse on 
one, whose efforts to advance the progress of Music in this neigh- 
bourhood have been attended with such si success, as to 
excite the envy and malice of that contemptible clique, whose 
tool T. Womack is. I regret very much that your respectable 
Journal should haye been the medium ehosen for this purpose. 
Thanking you for the space you have afforded me to endeavour. to 
set this matter in its true light before your readers, I have but to 
inform your correspondent that “his censure and his praise alike 
we scorn,” and leave the subject to the eandour of your readers. 

With great respect, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. J. Denton. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I should have been sorry to have troubled you again on this 
subject, had it not been that the uncalled-for and mendacious 
attack man by Mr. Womack in your last, demands, I think, a few 
words, not only to prove what little reliance is to be placed on the 
statements of such a correspondent, but also to set the Leeds 
Madrigal and Motet Society right in the eyes of the public and the 
musical profession, amongst whom, I believe, your paper is exten- 
sively read in this town. First, with regard to Mr. Womack’s 
statement that the members of the Choral Society sing for the 
Madrigal Society, because they get paid, In answer to this, I say 
that for the last eighteen months, they (along with the other pro- 
fessional members of the Society) have derived no pecuniary 
benefit frum the society whatever. During that time the Madrigal 
Society has ceased to give a regular series of concerts, yet the 
practices have been as fully and regularly attended as before. The 
society has certainly, during the past year, given three concerts, 
two in the room where the practices are held, and the other in the 
Leeds Music-Hall, to all of which the public were admitted by 
paying, and at all the full chorus of the society sang, but not a 
single member received one sixpence for his services. May I not, 
then, fairly presume that there is something besides emolument 
which induces the attendance of the professional members. Have 
I not a right to infer that they, like the amateurs, attend for the 
benefit and pleasure of the practices. Indeed, it must be so, as 
no other reason is assignable. 
Mr. Womack also states that the professional members have no 
voice in electing the officers, &c. If he will take the trouble to 
peruse our last report, he will find several of the resolutions pro- 
_posed or seconded by such members ; and, indeed, they have an 
equal right to vote on any question, at a meeting, with the 
subscribers, 
All personalities I would sedulously eschew; but Mr. Womack 
(or whoever wrote the last letter for him) having given me a pro- 
minent position in his communication, as haying 4 offered to 
sing at Bradford, but not accepted, I am free to admit that such is 
the case ; but why was itso? And now for the grand secret, men-- 
tioned in Mr. Denton’s and Mr. Womack’s last letters :—because 
Mr. Burton, the conductor of the Choral Society, who was a 
personal friend of the Festival Chorus Master, purposely went over 
to Bradford, some time prior to the Festival, to see the list recom- 
mended by Mr. Spark, and talked it over with the Chorus Master. 
No wonder, then, that ‘Mr. Jennins did not take,” or that the 
seventy (among whom were several of the most experienced chorus 
singers in Yorkshire) did not “ take ” either.* 

‘Now, Sir, this being the last communication I shall trouble you 
with, I should, indeed, like to know why this uncalled-for and un- 





* This information I derived from one of the members of the Choral 
Society, 


7 
tprovoked attack has been made on the Leeds Madrigal Society 
and particularly what occasion there could be for the gratuitous 
personal allusions in Mr. Womack’s last letter. 
Leaving the matter in the hands of yourself and the public, [ 
am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 

Henry JENNINS, JUN., ~ 

Honorary Secretary, Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society. 





Farevmarson Smitu. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged by your informing me, thr 
your paper, if Mr. Farquharson Smi t of the pty ast 


arquharsons of Dorsetshire, ’ 
A Supscaysen. 


[Can any of our readers answer the above important question ? 
We are really grossly ignorant on the subject, and do not know 
even what country Mr. Farquharson Smith belongs to.—Ep.} 


MUSIC AT BIRMINGHAM, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

My pDEAR Sir,—Since I last wrote to you, we have had no lack 
of “ music at Birmingham,” and the good people of Birmingham 
have eagerly swallowed the baits of attraction. We have had a 
very strong English operatic corps, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, Miss Julia Harland, Messrs. Manvers, H. Corri, 
Farquharson Smith, H, Horncastle, and last though not least, our 
especial and deservedly established favourite, Mr. H. Weiss, de 
lighting us for a whole fortnight. The operas presented were Fra 
Diavolo, Lucia, La Sonnambula, and the mian Girl, -alter- 
nately. The eo pic were, Why don't She Marry? Midas, 
Loan of a Lover, No Song no Supper, and The Waterman. Capital 
houses rewarded the enterprising ment of our theatre dur- 
ing the operatic campaign; but the great nights were undoubtedly 
on the respective benefits of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, the house 
being each night crammed to suffocation, especially on Mr. Reeves’ 
night, when the heat was so intense that, during the performance 
of the Lucia, some poor suffering wight in the gallery, who could 
not endure the hot-bath any longer without satisfying the cravings 
of his thirst, irreverently let the cork of a pop bottle “ pang ¢ Ag 
just as Mr. Reeves was preparing for the great climax in the ter 
rible malediction scene, thereby causing a most provoking laugh 
amongst “the gods,” which so disgusted the “great tenor,” that 
he abruptly left the stage. Whether it was good policy to take 
such marked notice of so unfortunate a contretemps, opinions are 
divided ; but there is but one opinion that “ pop seers’ should, en 
masse, be ejected from our theatres—but what to do with the 
q pop drinkers” is a more difficult point to determine, for our 
“ Brummagem gods” have a grand notion of stowing a bottle of 
that exciting beverage in their breeches’ pocket ; ie annoying as 
it must be to an actor or singer, they will let off the steam Just 
when they please! Setting aside this little mishap, the career of 
the operatic company was most triumphant. Kach opera was 
certainly interpreted in a style far superior to anything we have 
had in Birmingham before. The orchestra was under the able 
eager of Mr. J. H. Tully, a most admirable chef dorchestre. 

ur young townsman, Mr. J. J. White, the newly-appointed 
leader of the band, entered upon his duties at this auspicious 
moment, and ably seconded Mr. Tully in his management of the 
orchestra. 

The great musical event of the season, however, was Mr. 
Machin’s concert on the 6th inst., when we were honoured with a 
visit from “The Diva” and Mario; re-inforced by Madame 
Doria, Miss Harriette Ward, Madame Dreyfus, Miss Stevens, 
Ciabatta, J. L. Hatton, and the beneficiaire himself; .an array of 
talent which commanded a crowded audience. Musically speaking, 
the concert was a failure, for “Young Verdi” and company occt- 
pied the places of honour! but the exquisite vocalization hy Grisi 
and Mario, even of “ Young Verdi’s” trash, in some measure 
silenced the desire that they had sacrificed their mighty talents at 
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pr Pigg substitute, given in its stead, The beneficiaire, Mr. 
Machin, next appeared, and again made his bow to a Birmingham 
audience, after an absence of some years. His reception was 
warm, although many who used to welcome him with hearty 
applause, judiciously curbed their esteem for an old favourite, be- 
cause unkind report had declared his voice was no longer what it 
was wont to be; and, therefore, me could not think of endanger- 
ing their critical reputation until they had heard and judged for 
themselves. Many of these “old friends and true” (?). were 
agreeably disappointed in hearing Mr. Machin forcibly remind 
them of former years, We all know that Mr. Machin, through 
illness, has been, for some. time, unable to pursue his professional 
avocations, and purneys has been yery busy in giving its hydra- 
headed version of the facts; but, I trust, ere long, our townsman 
will be restored to health, and that, with returning strength, his 
voice will assume, as it is evidently gradually doing, its fine quality, 
and enable him to gratify his friends, as he did formerly. But to 
return to the ae, Mr. Machin selected the recit. and air 
from Acis and Galatea, “0, ruddier than the cherry,” whieh the 
Birmingham Mc wiseacré (the authority I havé before quoted) 
sagaciously styles: ‘a light ‘and’ pretty little air!” Mr. Machin’s 
interpretation of this ‘light and pretty little air,” was very spirited ; 
though, it! must be admitted, it lacked the great volume of tone 
and energetic delivery he used to invest it with—nevertheless, it 
plainly proved that the voice was still there, only requiring care 
aiid attention to restore it to its natural rich quality. Madame 
Doria electrified’ the audience, and was rapturously encored in 
Donizetti’s “Ah! se-tu dormi,” from Giulietta e Romeo. Mario 
sang asidivinely as ever in the heavenly “Il mio tesoro,” and was, 
of course, encored; ‘but he substituted ‘Young Verdi's” “La 
dennajé mobile,” from Rigoletto. Only fancy placing the pi 
“ Young Verdi” beside the giant Mozart! It fully exemplified 
the old.saw—“ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous;” Our highly-talented townswoman, Miss Jane 
Stevens, next delighted the audience with her beautiful pianoforte 

laying; and fully maintained her envious reputation as a pianist 
b coe execution of Prudent’s “ Lucia” fantasia—one of the most 
pleasing of'compositions, but not by any means soeffective as many 
others in Miss Stevens’ repertoire. Madame Grisi and Ciabatta 
were encored in Donizetti’s' duo from Don Pasquale, “ Pronta io 
son.” Mr. J. L. Hatton ditto in an exceedingly clever song of 
his. own, entitled, “‘The Christmas Sleigh-Ride.” A trio, from 
“ Young Verdi’s divine opera,” Ernani, sung by Madame Grisi, 
Signors Mario and Ciabatta, concluded the first part. 


‘The second part introducedMadame Dreyfrus, whose performance 
upon the new model instrument, the harmonium,. was highly ap- 
preciated, and honoured with an encore, although the Mercury 
gentleman was of opinion that it made no sensation. This was 
followed by “The Diva's"! own interpretation of “ Qui la voce,” 
which you will not be ‘surprised to hear was uproariously encored. 
The: Diva graciously responding to the call, and substituting 
“ T’amor:suo,”’ from’ Roberto Devereux. Signer Ciabatta’s ren- 
dering of Campana’s: beautiful aria, “ M’appar sulla tomba,’’ was a 
delicious: specimen: of really artistic singing. Miss Harriette 
Ward was eminently successful’ Liuley’s ballad, “ I cannot’ mind 
my wheel,” and was deservedly complimented with an encore. 
This young lady possesses a voice of delicious quality, and evidently 
kriows how to use it. May she ere long occupy the high position her 
talents and unassuming demeanour entitle her to. Signor Mario 
did not—as the Mercury gentleman took for granted, use set 





down in the programme—sing the delightful:canzenet (Mer. gent.) 
by Pinsuti, but sang an aria from Mercadante’s “ Illustre Rivale,”’ 
in which he was encored, and substituting the well-known serenade, 
‘Com e gentil,” brought down sueh a hurricane of applause as 
has rarely been heard in our noble hall. Grisi, Doria, a Ciabatta, 
unexpectedly: coming forward to, sing the accompanying chorus, 
was the signal for another burst of applause. For some time 
Mario could not proceed, the applause was so deafening, and when 
concluded he was compelled to sing it again, and he did sing it as 
no other man in the world can sing it. Mr, Machin’s seeand song 
followed this—a most unfortunate position by the way, and.an 
equally unfortunate choice on the part of Mr. Machin, it being the 
“ charming song,” (Mercury gentleman), ‘‘ When time hath bereft 
thee,” Mr. Machin was not so successful in this as in “ the light and 
pretty little air” he sang in the first part. Madame Doria was next 
encored in a lovely German ballad, written expressly for her by 
Goldberg when she delighted the audience by substituting “ The 
last rose of Summer.’’ Mr. J. L. Hatton eonvulsed the audience 
with his humorous singing of “The merry little fat. grey man.” 
A concerted piece of Rossini, sung by all the principals, concluded 
this memorable concert,—memorable as being the professed fare- 
well of Grisi and Mario, a point I shall leave for future remark. 
The accompaniments played by Mr. J. L. Hatton call for especial 
remark, particularly in his own MS. Song and that belonging to 
the “light and pretty little air” mentioned before. He proved 
himself a most aspompbehed musician, as all the world knows him 
to be, and one of the finest accompanyists we have ever, heard in 
our town-hall. I have not said much of Grisi and Mario’s singing, 
all the world knows how they siny, therefore it is needless, for me 
to repeat what has so often been said. me Doria henceforth 
will be a “sure card” here, having delighted eyery one by her 
delicious singing. Various announcements promise us. plenty of 
“ music at Birmingham,” so you may expect ere long to hear from 
me again. In the meantime, believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly, 
Your Own Conresronpsnt. 
Birmiogham, October 13, 1853. 





MUSIE. 
(Continued from page 630.) 


The history of music was destined in some measure to be analo- 
gous with that of poetry. While learned men, ‘in the silence 


Y | and abstraction of their closets, were perverting her from 4 pleasure 


to a problem, occasionally s¢nding forth some discordant torso of 
sound, laboriously fabricated all wrong upon the profoundest 
theories of right, a wild growth of swect sounds had sprung up 
spontaneously in the world without, which, casting off all doctrines, 
and trusting only to a native sense of what was pleasing, spoke 
the vulgar tongue intelligible to all ears. It was the Troubadours 
who first directed music in the way she should go, as the expression 
of all those feelings which belong to romance—it was they who 
released her from the tyranny of schools, from the uncongenial 
fellowship of chemistry, logic, and the black art, and the tedious 
homage of pedantic old monks, with cold hearts and cracked 
voices. It is true they kuew nothing of the monochord or tetra- 
chord, save what all musical ears know without being aware of it. 
They had never studied the law of vibrations—nor looked into 
Boetheus or Thibaldus ; but they followed the art with instinet of 
heart and ear, wooed her with skill of finger and voice, and de- 
voted her to the service of the gentle and fair, who were satis- 
fied with “‘des mots bien trouves et de sons bien ‘chantes,” and never 
troubled their heads about any theory of sound. Meagre as is the 
music of the Troubadours’ songs, we feel that they’ contain the 
germ of that which the Greeks never sought after, and the convent 
never suspected. In the specimens Burney gives of the Chanson 
de Rolandand the complaint of the Chatelain de Courcy, indica- 
tions of both military fire and lover-like pathos are to be traced; 
and in asong by Thibaut, king of minstrels and of Navarre, there is 
a passage upon the words “et pleurs et plains, et soupirs” which, 
even at this day, a young lady with long eurls would be requested 
to at. 

The world was now fairly possessed with the sweet infeetion. 
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The stream of melody flowed steadily on, to be joined in due time 
by those mighty tributaries of measure, harmony, invention, modu- 
lation, pathos, and grace, which have swelled it to that“fulness of 
tide all civilised Europe now rejoices in. : 

The Church, meanwhile, true to her conservative system, took no 
notice of the changes in musical feeling that were going on with- 
out her walls, till about a hundred years later—at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century—she discovered that a nightingale—not a 
cuckoo, had been surreptitiously fostered in her holy nest: to. the 
great scandal of the venerable fathers, who were shocked at the intro- 
duction into the service of such rapid notes as the semibreve and 
minim, and rather ungraciously compared the effect'of an appoggia- 
tura to that of a hiccup! There was nothing, however, to, excite 
theiralarm : far from indulging in any wanderings, Music had sown 
her wild oats, and was now ready to go to school. She had felt what 
she could do, and like all children of true promise was anxious to 
strengthen her powers on the basis of true knowledge. The sense 
of harmony, or the mingling together of two or more voices, had 
given rise to the science of counterpoint, or the art of arranging 
sounds correctly, and this again developed fresh secrets in harmony, 
till in the stiff, timid, and ingenious fugues of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, we feel that the art is going through those 
careful exercises which alone could give her a solid foundation. 
« Kyries,” “Sanctuses,” and “ ‘Te Deums ” now rise up before us 
like the early pictures of the Virgin and Saints, all breathing with a 
certain purity and austere grace, and all marked with that imper- 
feetion which naturally belongs to the ecclesiastical modes or keys 
of the day—and yet an imperfection which gave them a kind of 
solemn beauty, as if they were too holy to stoop to please. The 
secular music partook of the same rigidity—invention was held in 
suspense, wh! t principles were being established; any meagre 
traditional me}..dy serving to arrange in harmony, as any sentence 
does to decline in grammar, till the music that kings and nobles 
“‘ called for,’ as the old dramatic phrase goes, was such as one 
wonders how they could possibly take any pleasure in. 

Music, having thus become again rather an exercise of study 
and patience, and this time on the right road, than a test of melo- 
dious gifts, was more cultivated as a necessary portion of a gentle 
man’s education than it has ever been since; for though its 
difficulties were never drier, they were of a kind any head could 
overcome. ‘There is that too in the nature of correct harmony 

which suffices to give pleasure to the mind independent of any 
exertion of invention, as any skilful combination of colours ‘gives 
delight to the eye independent of all subject. Charles Y. 
studied music, as well as Henry VIII., whose well-known 
motett, “ Quam pulcra est” is still occasionally performed at 

Yestminster Abbey, and is not, as Burney says, ‘ too masterly 
or clear for the production of a royal dilettante.” The composers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time may be consideredas the best examples 
of the use and beauty of the counterpoint. Their ideas move 
easily and naturally within its limits; and as we listen to the 
sober harmonies, though involved mechanism, of the anthems of 
that day—presented to us, however, we must remember, with full 
organ accompaniments and other improvements—our ears are 
pleased and satistied, not so much from any real sympathy with 
this species of composition as from the sense of its being some- 
thing perfect ofits kind. We feel “ ingrat chef-d’euvre d'un bon 
harmonisie,” as Rousseau unjustly calls the fugue, to be the archi- 
tecture of music. We follow the streams of sound as they meet 
and cross in stiffregular forms, as we do the ribs of a groined roof, 
feeling how each gives equal strength and support while separated, 
and all return again into the firm tonic chord, as into a massive 
perpendicular shaft. 

The instrumental compositions’of that day are not so interesting, 
in some measure, because we hear them performed more stricth 
in‘their original forms; we want the “ pealing organ” and “ full- 
voiced quire below” to enhance their slender attractions. The 
pieces for keyed instruments to be found in Queen Elizabeth’s 
virginal Book show only that habit of complication and contri- 
vance acquired in writing for several voices, which was out of place 
in a different sphere of expression—overloading the old airs which 
they still use as themes rather than be at the trouble of invent- 
ing new ones, with dry unmeaning intricacies—and cramping the 





fingers with such a crowd of clamsy difficulties as her maiden 
Majesty could have had no chance of overcoming unless she had 
abdicated on purpose. And not even then—according to the 
account of Senora Margerita, wife of. Dr. Pepusch, to whom the 
Virginal Book belonged :—for she, after her own abdication of the 
English stage, spent great part of her life in trying to master the 
first piece in the volume, and failed.. Whether the disciples of Liszt 
and Thalberg, who climb the mountains and plunge the deeps with 
a hardihood and celebrity which old Drs, Bull and Bird never 
dreamt of, even in a nightmare would find these compositions the 
same piéces résistance, we know not; but it. is more than probable 
they would ; for variety and scope, instead of increasing difficulties 
have eased them, atid there is no performer who does not know 
that the navigation of a few close crusty notes is a far greater test 
of skill than all the voyages tothe North and South Poles that 
can be executed in the open sea of an eight-octaved modero piano. 

The Reformation cannot be said to have in any way, materiaily 
influenced the progress of music, which took the same course in 
England for about a hundred and fifty years after it as in Italy. 
The preservation of the Church in England saved us from that total 
degradation of the art and questionable benefit to religion which 
some Reformers placed among the chief conditions of their worship. 
The fashion of singing the Psalms prevailed nowhere more than in 
France ; and at the very time when this pious people were objectin 
to the fantastic and inappropriate style of sacred music which ha 
obtained in our Church, the Council of Trent were protesting 
against the same in that of Rome, and—but for the interposition of 
Palestrina’s genius—might have cut off one of ber chief sources of 
edifying enthralment, 


In truth, the art of contrapuntal harmony had fulfilled its mission ; 
and in those complicated efforts at effect which at this time pressed 
it beyond its legitimate powers, a struggling sense.of invention may 
be traced. ‘The only way to keep up the purity of the sacred style 
was to give the growing feeling for music freedom elsewhere ; 
accordingly, counterpoint stepped out of the Church into the world 
in the form of the madrigal, which was first transplanted from Italy, 
and immediately fastened itself upon the English taste. From this 
foreign root sprang up a number of native varieties in the cheerful . 
race of round, catch, and glee, all exercising real science in. their 
composition, and satisfying at the same time the conceit-loving 
humour of the times. But we must not overlook the hetter reason 
which made this species‘of music popular among our forefathers, and 
we trust will keep it so among our descendants. It agreed with the 
domestic habits which have ever characterized old England. It 
suited the best of all clubs—a large family party ; it was welcome 
to that best of all earthly abodes—a good old country-house. 
Father and mother, brothers and sisters, could all take a part in 
this domestic chorus ; and on joyous occasions, when sons returned 
to paternal mansions, and married daughters met again beneath the 
toof from which they had gone forth, the old glee-book was. pulled 
out and spread on their knees, and long-separated voices mingled 
again in “ hey-down a-down,” or perhaps in a solemn Latin canon. 
Who has not experienced the beautiful noral of this class of music, 
when, by the request of some revered elder in the family, the 
modern Italian trio or quartet—beautiful as it is—-has, keen for- 
saken for some old English glee, and a voice feeble and low, but 
sweet and true, has chimed plaintively in ; while, in the silence that 
followed, both age and youth have felt that there was something in 
such musi¢ which “ linked each to each in natural piety?” , 


It is pleasant to turn over the leaves of such an old collection, 
and muse on their words of deep national significance.’ There is a 
regular declaration of English.rights and principles in them, with 
their sound piety, broad fun, perfect liberty of speech, and capital 
eating and drinking. , One may look upon them:as ‘a stronghold of 
moral as well as musical principles during that gloomy interregnum 
when the, enemy of all sweet sounds—Puritanism—triumphed in - 
the land, and when the Psalms of David were raised by a perverse’ 
generation rather as songs of revolutionary ferocity and rebellious 
self-conceit than as expressions of prayer and praise. ‘The most 
valuable collections of ‘ catches, rounds, and canons, for three and 
four yoices,” were cautiously circulated during the Protectorate ; 
and deep in the retirement of many such a house as Woodstock, the 
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prayers for the Restoration and the practice of “ profane music ” 
were kept up together. 

In this stage there would seem to have been no scope or use for 
the powers and beauties of a single voice. As the human voice 
was the first of all instruments, so the early composers appear to 
have availed themselves of it only as such, performing their pieces 
literally upon it, without any reference to its, intrinsic qualities of 
expression. But we need not search history to be sure that the 
gift of an exquisite voice could never have left its errand unfulfilled ; 
that hearts could never have remained deaf to the beauties of a 
rich bass or liquid soprano, or to the still more moving speech of 
those two other voices the alto and tenor, which, in their deep 
pathos and full sweetness, seem each to have stolen their highest 
charm from the other. We may be sure that Rizzio and Chatelard 
were both beautiful'singers, and that, when their voices were silenced 
in early and bloody graves, there were others who followed to sing 
their’ songs, if not their fates. We need only remember Milton, to 
be sure that there were voices then as now— 


“Such as the meltitig soul do pierce 
Tn notes with many a winditig bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ”— 


voices which, like that of the lady in’ ‘ Comus '"— 


“ Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air” — 


voices, according to. Dryden— 


“So great, so small, yet in so sweet a note 
It seem'd the music melted in the throat.” 


What they sang we know not: beautiful things, we are convinced ; 
but which, as the irregular offspring of the art, have found no place 
in its genealogical tree. 

The human voice only advanced nearer and nearer to its right 
sphere as the gradual growth of instruments below it drove it. out 
of the subordinate place it had occupied for them. Hitherto the range 
of musical instruments had been confined to such as only accom- 
panied the voice, and that in strictest unison, as the lute and 
the viol; or such as: drowned it in noise, as the drum and trumpet. 
But now that wonderful mechanical factotum, which was above all 
others: to emulate the gift of the human voice—to. give as much 
delight and almost as much pain—we mean the violin—was_be- 
ginning to show promise of its exquisite poner of wordless 
expression. In imitation of Louis XIV., Charles IT. had brought 
over'a band: of four-and-twenty fiddlers, at the head of which was 
one Baltzar,'a Lubecker, the Paganini of the day, who played so 
wonderfully, that sharp Anthony 4 Wood stooped down and 
looked at his feet, “to see whether he had a huff on;’—though 
the supernatural consisted in only ronning a scale up to the 
finger-board and down again, “with great alacritie and in very 
- good time, the like of which. had never been heard in England 
before.” Altogether the Restoration. was a great epoch for the 
advance of English music:» New organs were built, old composers 
held up their heads, anthems and Te -Deums emerged from their 
hiding-places, and the cathedral service’ was’ restored in all its 
contrapuntal severity., But. in Dr. Tudway’s words, his ‘‘ Ma- 
jesty, who was a brisk and airy prince, coming to the ‘throne the 
flower andvigour ofhis age,was,if one may so'say;tired with the grave 
and solemn way which» had been established by Tallis, Bird, and 
others ;—ordered the composers of his chapel to add symphonies, 
&c., with instruments ‘to: their ‘anthems; and thereupon’ estab- 
lished a select number of his private musicians to play the sym- 
phony and ritornello which he had appointed.’ The old masters,” 

e adds ‘hardly new how to comport themselves to such new- 
fangled ways,” and continued to work on in the old fetters; but 
the number of young and excellent composers who sprung up—the 
most distinguished of them boys of ‘the Chapel Royal—showed 
how much the King’s taste was in unison with that of the rising 
generation. The’ alteration in chamber music was no less impor- 
tant. His Majesty’s banishment had made him acquainted with 


mellow into the modern opera. He loved the music of Lulli; he 
had acquired a conception of a certain grace and ‘expression in 
tones befitting the words they were to depict ; he wanted something 
to which he could beat time; in short, the merry monarch ‘loved 
a tune, and small blame to him, but this was the last thing the old 
school ever thought of. The music of Matthew Locke's Macbeth 
is an excellent apology for his great patron, the “ airy prince ;” and 
though it scarcely exceeds the range of two octaves, nor the mea- 
sure of a minim and crotchet will still set every grey head or 
elderly bonnet ina hall wagging with pleasure. 


( To be continued.) 





Provincial. 

HvuLi.—Never since Jenny Lind trod the boards in our pretty 
little theatre in Humber Street, have its frequenters had the good 
fortune to witness the opera so effectively presented as during the 
past week; and we rejoice to say that the inhabitants of Hull and 
the neighbourhood have not been slow to reward the manager’s 
enterprise on this occasion. As we announced last Friday, the 
company, whose vocal and dramatic excellencies so lately sufficed to 
erowd to the ceiling huge Old Drury, made their first-appearance 
in Donizetti's opera, Lucrezia Borgia, on Saturday evening. The 
Lucrezia of the evening was Madame Caradori, a lady who, we 
learn, had met with immense success in Vienna. And not unde- 
servedly so; for slie possesses a magnificent soprano voice, of 
great power and compass, and highly cultivated ; her execution is 
brilliant, her intonation sure; while, as an actress, she takes a very 
high rank indeed. It is no exaggeration to say that Grisi alone, 
of all whom we have heard, dnl abe now on the stage, could sur- 

ass her in this character. A portion only of her Norma we saw 

st night, but that little served only to confirm our former im- 

ressions, and to assure us that we shall yet hear more of Madame 

aradori. Of Herr Reichardt we must also speak in high terms. 
He is a true artist. His voice is pure and sweet, and of sufficient 
compass ; his style of vocalisation is good, and the expression.and 
chaste simplicity with which he sung the flowing melodies which 
Donizetti has given to the unfortunate Gennaro, entitle him to the 
highest praise Of the world-renowned Formes,. with his grand, 
tolling, ass voice, what can we say in his praise that the first 
critics in the world have left unsaid? Asan actor, he is superb, 
as a singer, the ouly successor of old Lablache,—what remains ? 
Miss Huddart made an efficient. Maffeo Orsini. The encores 
which she received on ed¢h night of her performance proved she 
had made a hit. She has a fine voice, but has much to learn, 
To-night we have Norma again, for the benefit of Herr Formes, 
and on Saturday the performances are for Madame Caradori’s 
benefit. We hope we need not say another word in order to in- 
duce all whp can visit the theatre on these evenings to do so.— 
Hull Pach October 7. 

Lexps.—The German Operatic corps, which lately performed 
at Drury Lane, commencd a series of three performances at this 
theatre, on the 13th inst. This is the first appearance of the 
celebrated basso, Herr Formes, in this town; and he has con- 
tributed much to the pleasure of the numbers who have crowded the 
theatre every evening. Next Thursday, Grisi and Mario will 
give their farewell concert in the Music Hall, Leeds. We under- 
stand the whole of the reserved seat ticketsare already sold; and 
there is no doubt that. the “incomparable pair,” will draw 
together one of the largest and most fashionable audiencees ever 
assembled at a concert in Leeds. 

M. ALEXANDRE Bittet’s. Coxcert.—On Friday evening last, 
this distinguished pianist gave one of his performances, at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, in the presence of a highly respectable 
audience. This gentlemen’s pre-eminent elaims to public favour 
have been already amply noticed by the public press of this 
country; his efforts having been uniformly devoted to the- highest 
school of music. It is impossible to exaggerate when we speak of 
‘M. Billet’s skill and exquisite taste as a performer on the piano- 
forte, and rm bins ar a on that instrument, _ onl ~ 
the id' and subtle imaginings of the great composers, but’ of the 
cuiserniash into which their works have been classified. - His 





the first lispings: of those sounds which were subsequently to 


rendering of the most difficult and almost impossible passages 
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seemed little less than miraculous, even to those who are tolerable 
performers, and was such as to afford an insight into the inspi- 
rations of the master minds of music which is but rarely obtained. 
Of the classical school, his performance on Friday included. selee- 
tions from Handel, Bach, Weber, Hummel, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn ; to illustrate the romantic school, he drew from the 
works of Thalberg, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Billet, conclu- 
ding with studies from Henselt, Chopin, and Billet. In two of the 
pieces he accompanied Mr. Birch, an excellent performer on the 
concertina, affording a good opportunity of hearing the effect pro- 
duced by a duet with these instruments. ‘The audience testified 
their admiration of the whole performance by repeated bursts of 
applause, and we are sure he will ever be followed with the good 
wishes of all who have the high gratification of hearing him. We 
must not omit to notice that M. Billet played upon one of Mr. 
Woolley’s vertical grand pianofortes, with a metallic entire frame ; 
aimong the advantages said to be gained by which, are permanence 
in all climates—the greatest desideratum in a good instrument—and 
an increased volume and richness of tone. We think it an act of 
justice to state this, because we understand that M. Billet has ex- 
pressed a very high opinion as to the capabilities of the instrument, 
and that he. intends to take one with him during his. tour to the 
principal cities and towns in England.—Nottingham Journal. 
Sramrorp.—( From our own Correspondent.)—The first ofa 
series of concerts, ‘ada Jullien,” was given here, in the theatre, 
last Fridiy evening. They are to be continued monthly until 
March, 1854. ‘The pit has been boarded over, and made level with 
the stage, the whole of the theatre superbly redecorated, so that it 
now forms a magnificent saloon; in fact, a miniature copy of 
Drury Lane Theatre under M. Jullien’s regime. The orchestra 
(which was placed in the centre) was occupied by twenty-five in- 
strumentalists, including the principal members of the Duke of 
Ratlan’s band, who performed the music in a manner never before 
heard i Stamford. Madame Weiss was the only vocalist, and 
achieved a triumphant suceess. Her rendering of the grand scena 
from Der Freischute, ‘‘ Softly sighs,” was vigorous and dramatic. 
She was also equally successful in the lighter music, and was fre- 
quently encored. ‘he instrumental soloists were Mr. Nicholson 
(flute), and Mr. Ridgway (violin), both of whom sustained their 
well-earned reputation. The concert was completely successful, 
and there is no doubt that the whole series will be equally so. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. W. T. Best has{been appointed Organist and Professor 
of the Organ at the Royal Panopticon of Science and Art, Leicester 
Square. 

Hoxton Caorau Society.—The anniversary meeting of this 
society took place on Wednesday evening, at the Britistffnstitution, 
in Cowper-street, City-road, when the Messiah was given. The 
room, a very large, if not a very elegant or convenient one, was 
crowded. The soloists were Messrs. Lawler and Benson, Miss 
Missent and Mise Lascelles. The geen pee of the latter lady 
was exactly what may be expected from 4 young and intelligent 
artist. It was careful and correct, rather than impassioned, but with 
excellent promise. Her delivery of the song, ‘“ He wae despised,” 
—one of the most trying through the whole range of music—would 
have done no discredit to a singer of far more experience, Miss 
Messent’s best effort was the melody, ‘Come unto Him,” one of 
the most touching and beautiful that Handel wrote. . Miss Mes- 
sent did ample justice to it. Her performance of “J know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” which was nearly encored, would have been 
entitled to similar praise, had it not been taken a thought too fast. 
We were too late for Mr, Benson’s opening recitative, but his 
delivery of “Thy rebuke,” and ‘ Behold, and see,” were satis- 
factory. His physical powers, however, were hardly equal to his 
last song, “He shall dash them.” We cannot compliment the 
society on its orehestra, and Mr. Hubbard (the conductor) led 
the music so uniformly fast, that the soloists were more than 
ence compelled to restrain him in his love of speedy justice. 

M. Herwiy, a violinist of repute from Paris, has arrived in 

don, en route to Australia, 

Naw Orqan ror St. Pavz’s Cuuron, Cuartzston, Sours 





Carouna, Unitep Srares.-~(From a Corrangandent )—This fine 
instrument was performed. upon by Messrs. Mather and Rea, on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of September last, at the organ mannfac- 
tory of. the builders, Messrs. Bates and Son, 6, Li Hill. 
The latter gentleman performed a selection. of musi¢ 
on the 29th, to a room full of visitors, from the works of Sebastian 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and. Mendels- 
sohn, in which he displayed its various qualities. The followi 
is a description of the mstrument :—It consists of three sets of 
manuals ; the great organ and choir organ ranging from CC to F, 
54 notes, and the swell from tenor C to F, 42 notes, . The pedal 
organ is of great compass, extending from CCC to E, 29 notes, 
and having a distinct bellows of heavier/pressure than the:manual 
bellows. The case is of Doric design, 24 feet high, 14 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 10 feet 6 inches deep, with a speaking gilt front. ‘Three 
composition pedals are applied tothe great organ.—Dispositien of 
the stops :—Great Organ. 1. Open Diapason, large scale, all metal, 
8 ft., 54 pipes; 2. Open Diapason, small scale, 8 ft., 54 ; 3. Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft. tone, 54;:4. Principal, 4 ft., 54; 5. Twelfth, 3 ft., 
54; 6. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 54; 7. Sesquialtra and Cornet, 3 ranks, 162 ; 
8. Mixture, 2 ranks 108; 9, Trumpet, 8 ft., 543 10. Clarion, 4 ft., 
54—702 pipes. Choir Organ:—11. Dulciana, all metal, 8 ft. 54 
pipes; 12. Clarabella, 8 ft. 54; 18; Keraulophon, 8 ft. tone, 42; 
14. Stopped Diapason, bass, 8 ft. tone, 54; 15. Stopped Diapason, 
treble-metal, 8 ft. tone, 54; 16. Principal, 4 ft., 54; 17. Fifteenth, 
2 ft., 54; 18. Cremona, 8 ft. tone; 35; 19. Clarabella, flute, 4 ft.tone 
42—389 pipes. Swell Organ :—20. Double open Diapason, 16 ft. 
tone, 42 pipes; 21. Open Diapason, 8 ft. tone; 42; ¥2. Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft. tone, 42; 23. Principal, 4 ft. tone, 42; 24. Fif- 
teenth, 2 ft., tone 42; 26. Octave; 4 ft. tone, 42; 26, Sesquialtra 
and Cornet, 8 ranks, 126; 27. Trumpet, 8 ft. tone, 42; 28. 
Hautboy, 8 ft. tone, 42—462 pipes. Pedal Organ :—29. Double 
open Diapason CCC, 16'ft., 29 pipes; 30: Bourdon-CCC, 16 ft. 
tone, 29; 31. Grand Trombone, all metal, 16 ft., 29; 32. Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft. tone, 29—116 pipes. Couplers :—33. t and 
Swell Organ; 34. Great and Choir Organ; 35. Pedals and Great 
Organ; 36. Pedals and Choir Organ. Great Organ, 702 pipes ; 
Choir Organ, 389 ; Swell Organ, 462; Pedal Organ, 116. Total, 
1,669 pipes. The Diapasons, with the swell and choir coupled to 
the great, are full and deep, and, when used with the pedal pipes 
in slow fall harmony, produce 4 rich effect. The rest of the stops 
blend finely, producing a brilliant chorus, while the soft stops, for 
accompanying the voice or for ¢olos, possess their several pecu- 
liarities, clearness, delicacy and sweetness. 


“Bata.—Orean.— Wanted, a respectable man, to act as turn- 
key in a prison. One who understands music, can play the organ 
and sing bass would be preferred. Further particulars, &e., &c,” 
See advertisement in Times. 


Wanted a person fitted to fill 

The. post of a turnkey with competent skill, 

In a city of fashion and respectability. 

The turnkey must be a young man of gentility, 

With intellect, talent, and general ability, 

With vigour of body and firmness of mind 

A knowledge of music there must be combined ; 

A voice like Herr Formes must-each applicant have, 
Fine, full, rich, and rouind, and as deep as the grave. 
In addition to these we shall also. require, 

Our turnkey to take the:control of a choir; 

To play the piano and:organ, (but these, : 

Are regular duties connected with keys) 
Of his playing of course he must have proof most ample, 
Some brilliant fantasia by way of a sample. 
Testimonials, too, we shall want of sobriety, 

As the eityis gay, no end of society, 

Parties and picnics in endless variety. 

In short, save his voice nothing bass will he find, 

To hurt self-esteem or to harrass bis mind, 

Musicians who, therefore, these’qualities boast, 

We invite them to tey for this excellent post. | | 

And to.send testimonials ahd names without fail,. 





Tothe Gov'nor-or Chaplain of Bath:City ‘Gaal: 
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Vivieri— This original character and illustrious Cornist intends 
to disappoint his Parisian admirers, by not remaining there the 
ensuing winter. After having devoted several months to retire- 
ment and study, the celebrated artist has conceived the project of 

ing to Berlin, and thence to St. Petersburgh, where he has 
received several offers to give concerts. 

Mr. Linpsax. Sxopgr, the accomplished composer and pianist, 
has returned to town, from & visit to Yorkshire. 

Miss Uneswta Barctar,—This rising young vocalist has re- 
turned to London, after having met with much success at the 
vatious coneerts given at Brighton, Worthing, &c. 


Tue Bonss or Paganint.—It may be recollected that the cele- 
brated violinist, Paganini, died at Nice about fourteen years ago, 
and that the Bishop refused to allow him to be interred in the con- 
seerated ground, on account of his having died without receiving 
the sacrament. His executors. had the body removed to a private 

ce, and commenced legal proceedings. The Court of Nice having 

lecided against them, they appealed to the Archiepiscopal Court 
of Genoa, which reversed the jadgment of the lower court, and 
ordered the remains of Paganini to be interred in the cemetery. 
The Episcopal Court of Nice appealed against this decision to the 
Court of Turin, which has since confirmed it. Now as three ap- 
peals are allowed in ecclesiastical matters, the Court of Nice has 
appealed in the last resort to a tribunal ef judges to be appointed 
by the Holy See; and there the matter rests for the present. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. N., Leicestrer.—We thank our correspondent for his com- 
, munication, and shall be glad to hear from him again. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


i consequence of the Repeal of the Advertisement Duty, the 
Musical World charges will be on the following reduced 
s. d 


Advertisements of Five Lines and under 3 6 
Every additional Line e a P 0 6 
For « series of Advertisements for the year, half-year, or 
quarter, contracts may be made on a moderate reduction of the 
seale price, 
Advertisements from the country must be accompanied by a 
Post-Office Order, made le at the Post-Office, Charing Cross, 
to M. S. Myers, 22, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 





HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 


and Violent Head-uches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 





a : 
to health and strength. Further she desires me tosay i 
axtraordinany virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with no 


other remedy. 
(Signed) 8. GOWEN. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 


Ague Constipation of Fevers of atl Livercomplaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels ds Lumbago Worms of afl 
Bilious i Rheumatism kinds 
Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Evil whatever cause 
Indigestion Sore Throats &e., &e. 
Inflammation Tic Doulouroux 
Jaundice Tumours 
fessor HotLowAy, 244, >trand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and ot ig speed Dr and Dealersin medicines throughout the 
pris ‘det at Ho pri ‘Is, 194., 2s. 9d., 4s, Gd., [ls,, 22s.,,and 38s. 
each ‘Box. “There is considerable sa by taking the farger sizes, 
Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, 


Com- Cons: 





ORGAN: 
ANTED, a Respectable Middle-aged FEMALE, without 
incumbrance, as Schoolmistress and Organist in a County Prison, Salary 15s. 
per week. ly who are fully com: t to undertake both duties and 
lead a choir, will be treated with. A Male , whe understands music, and 
sings bass, is also in the game es' Address, T. T.8., Queen’s 
Hotel, st. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT SHE HAS 
RETURNED TO LONDON 
FOR THE SEASON. 


All communications to be addressed to Miss Arabella Goddard, 47, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish Square. 





JOHN HATTON'S NEW SONG, 


“GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE.” 
Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves. 


SILAS’ NEW SONG. 
“OH! WOULD I WERE YON SILVER MOONBEAM.” 
Sung by Malle. Bury. 


FRANK MORI’S NEW SONG. 


“TWAS ON A SUNDAY MORNING.” 
Sung by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam. 


GEORGE LINLEY’S NEW SONG. 


“TWAS BUT A FLEETING DREAM.” 
Sung by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam. 


LAND’S NEW SONG. 
“SLAVE GIRL’S LOVE.” 
Sung by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam. 


W. V. WALLACE’S NEW SONG. 
“WILD FLOWERS.” 
MACFARREN’SE W SONG. 
“ EVELINE.” 
THOMAS BLAKE’S NEW SONGS. 
“THINK ON ME,” and “HITHER COME.” 


PRICE OF EACH, 2s. 





CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 
201, Regent Street, and 167, North Street, Brighton. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of the National Assurance and Investment tion, by which a high 
rate.of Interest may be conibined with perfect security. 

and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


—. 





application. 


7, St. Martin's Place, 
Trafalgar Square, London: 
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PERLES D’EGUME,: 


ANTASIE ETUDE for the Pianoforte, by THEODORE 
KULLAK, of Berlin. Price 4s. Played by Miss Arabella Goddard, Mlle. 
Clauss, and Mile. Rosa Kastner. London: Wesseland Co., 229, Prgeasttee. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “RULE BRITANNIA,” — 





ITH VARIATIONS, for the Pianoforte, dedicated to Miss 


Arabella Goddard, performed by the Composer, at his Concerts. Price 4s. 
London: Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-strect. 


“ON SONG'S BRIGHT PINIONS.” 


TEPHEN HELLER’s Improvisata for the Pianoforte, on a 
melody by Mendelssohn, played by Miss Arabella Goddard, at Mr. F. Wright's 
Concert at Brighton. Price 4s. London: Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 








MACFARREN’S (G. A.) 


LITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


OR THE PIANOFORTE; intended to facilitate the tuition of 

—z young children, pnd to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, 

to fu isite to infant beginners, of superintending their daily 
prattiee. Part 1, 2s 6a. Freé by Post for 36'stamps. Part 2 in the Press, * 

** Without exception the most winning, the si mplest, clearest, most satisfactory, 
and the least a' bore of an elementary treatise for‘children, which hasever come under 
our notice.”— Musical World. 

Riist and Co., 309, Regent-street. 


STANDARD ELEW:CNTARY WORKS: 


VOCAL. 








- Bordogni, 24 Nouvelles Vocalises for all Voices 

. Bordogni, 12 Vocalises for Contralto 

Bordogni, 12 Vocalises for Baritone + odd y 

- Bordogni, 36 Vocalises for Tenor or Soprano. 3 books ... 
. Bordogni, 12 Vocalises for Mezzo Soprano 

. Scuola Italiano di Canto, 3 books 

. Crescentini, 20 Exercises ok OS 


. Crescentini, Selection: of his best Racrthite with acc. 
Piano 40 oi ge sap 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9. Zingarelli, Celebrated Solfeaer 
10. Vatcaj, New Practical Method 
11. Panseron, A B C Musicale 
12. Garcia, Complete Method, 2 parts 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
1, Lemoine, Complete Method for Piano yes 
« Marschan, Complete Pianoforte Hand-Book (In the Press) 
. Hummel’s Pianoforte School _... &e ion 346 
. Czerny, Etude de le Vélocité 
5. Czerny, 101 Exercises 
. Ravina, 12 Etudes de Style 
. Ravina, 25 Etudes Caractéristiques 
- Romberg, Violoncello School... 
MOZART’S DON JUAN. Cheap and beautiful Edition, for Pianoforte 
Solo, complete without words, is published this day, price 5s. (96 pages). 


Also, uniform, Boosey’s Editions of Sonnambula; Norma, and Lucrezia 
Borgia, all 4s., entire, 


M. EMILE PRUDENT’S Three most favourite’ Pianoforte Compo- 
sitions. 1. Le Réveil des Fees. 2. La Chasse. 3. La Sonnambula, 
price 4s. each. 

“THERE'S A BRIGHTER DAY IN STORE, LOVE.” Ballad, by 
John Wass, sung, with universal approbation, at every Public Concert, by 
Mr, Sims Reeves. Price 2g. 


BOOSLY and SONS, 28, Hollesstreet, Cavendish-square. 





PATENT HARON 


(;RAMER; BEALE; AND: COsthave-entered int diana 
with M. Alexander, the patented,.for the; f their 
which Madame Dreyfus is performing with such: the Cone 

Mario, during their farewell tour. The price varies from £10 to 55 
Regeat-street, and 67, Conduit-street, London : and 167, North-street, Brighton. 


SARDAWAPALUS,..... 





[HE whole of the Music so sucbedarally perfotmed at the 


Princess’s Theatre, oe by J. L. Hatton, is now published, ‘Price, 

complete, 10s. Or separatel: Overture, 3s.; Entre Act, ° Allegro Molto; 

2s. 6d.; Assyrian March and Dance, 28.; Notturno, 2s.; Grand arch, 2s. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street, London.. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


E SOUVENIR ;’’ as performed bythe Author at his last 
Concert with the greatest po-sible success, 28, 6d. ‘The oer Hymn;” as a 
Piano Solo (third heer gi of Au popular piece), 3s ‘* Agath: the fayourite 
German song, arranged for the Piano (just out), 2s. “eal "Mr. Htintey Richards’ 
eompositions possess a, distinct: and definite superiority over other works of this 
class.” —Morning Herald, 
Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW MUSIC. 


PUBLISHED BY LEONI LEE, 48, Albemiarle Stréct, 
London, and may be had of all musicsellers in the United Kingdom. i 

THE AMATEU R PEDALIST : new organ work. Price 3s. 
A collection of beautiful exercises forthe _— organ. ‘This will be found quite 
equal to Travis’s Amateur Preludist, price 4s. 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. In 2 volumes hand- 
somely bound, each 18s. or in 12 single books 3s. each. The gréat success and 
high patronage bestowed on ‘ Travis’s Amateur Orzanist ” has caused an inquiry 
for a third volume, which is in a forward state of pu 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGAN Ist. The musical public 
are respectfully ‘solicited to order “ Travis’s Amateur Organist,’? as there are 
several imitations. Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 3 

TRAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST is decidedly one of 
the best works ever issued from the musical press.—Vide Musical Review. 

TRAVIS’S INSTRUCTION for the ORGAN and HAR- 
MONIUM, with Progressive Exereises for Pedal Playing.—Price 4s. 











NEW. VOCAL MUSIC. 
“A MORAL IS FOUND,’’ .b Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


Price 2s.—Author of “The Pilot,”—Fear not, but trust in Providence Price 

“THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART, = 2s. By 
the author of ‘ F; Visions,’’ price 2s,, and, Words of Kcindness price 2. 

oTHE BRIDE OF THE DANUBE,” price 23. By 
Fanny Lacy, author ofthe “ Cotfage and Mill,’’ price 281 wr 

“THE MEDIATOR,” a Sacred Offering, by Fanny Lacy, 
price 2s. Author of The ‘“ Sabbath Offerings,” containing ies Piety, ”” Religion,’’ 
“Purity,” Peace,’’ , Meditation,” ** Say tion,”, ‘* Welcome,” * <acrifice,”’ 
“The appeal,” Tatehtation®® Wisdom,’’ “* Triumph,”’ price 2s. each. 


“WHRE ME SSENGERS FROM : FATRY-LAND.” 


Duet for two soptanos,»priee 2s. 6d. S with the most distinguished applause at 
the different concerts. New edition of wn) ‘a Duet, Singing eeia Price - 6d. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC TOR THE SBASON. 


THE HARVEST QUEEN,’ POLKA, price’ 2s.:\6d:; by 
the Author of the Belle of the pm Waltzes, price 3K, eautifully illustrated by 
Brandard; also as duets, price 4s. 


LA BELLE RIAN, Valse Brillante Ecossais, price 
- ~ es oe eevee ns of ~ ee Queen Waltzes, price 3s,, superbly ittustrated by 
ran 


LES BLONDES. ‘QUADRILLES, Brillante et Facile, price 
3s., beautifully illustrated ; also as duets, price 3s. 
‘7 ANIMATION DY BAL, YValses Brilliante. ~ Tilus- 
trated by Brandard, price 3 
LA BELLE BRUNETTE, Polka Brilliante, price 2s. dy 
splendidly illustrated by Brandard. 
London: Published by mi Less 48, Albemarle-street. 
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